ars of service to the nation 
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IN THE ROUGHEST, TOUGHEST RIDES, 
LEAR SERIES 1080 GYROS ASSURE CONTROL 


Demanded by extreme vibration in missile 
environment: a small, rugged, reliable vertical 
gyro providing maximum performance. 
Successfully engineered by Lear: a compact 
two-degree-of-freedom vertical gyro with 
proven high quality at low cost. 
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LEAR 1080 SERIES DISPLACEMENT GYRO 
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Able to cover miles of terrain in 
minutes...to stop and hover for a 
closer look...the Hughes yHo-2Hu 
2-place helicopter gives the Com- 
pany Commander a quick, accu- 
rate picture of the tactical problem. 
The vHo-2uvu is the first helicopter 
designed specifically to perform 
this organic job. Rugged in con- 


HUGHES TOOL COMPANY—AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


struction, easily concealed due to 
its small size, it is available for 
duty any time...any place. 


This unique helicopter is econom- 
ical in every sense. Its low main- 
tenance and operating costs 
simplify the logistics problem: 
no special tools are required for 
field maintenance...wearing com- 


DIRECTOR OF CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 


. 


ponents are designed for at least 
1000 hours life...major compo- 
nents can be quickly removed as 
independent assemblies. Its low 
purchase price puts a greater 
number of helicopters in the field. 
For a full color brochure describ- 
ing this FAA Certificated heli- 
copter please write to: 
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«the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 


Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 
it, step On it, sit on it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required! 


© WON'T WRINKLE 
© WON'T SAG 


Wind resistant. water repellent 
Can be dry cleaned. 


INSIST ON THE NAME 
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RED AND GREEN LABEL 
ee mm INSIDE YOUR CAP 
iT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 


GET IT AT 
YOUR EXCHANGE 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world 


ONLY $2.00 postpaid 
Be Sure—Specify your size 


#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8593 without flap 


Write for Quantity Prices 
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THE MONTH’S MAIL 


Masterly Analysis 
® Victory, it has been said, is beyond 
criticism. In the May issue, however, Lt. 
Col. James F. Schnabel has done a master- 
ly post-mortem analysis of the planning 
for the amphibious assault landing at In- 
chon, Korea, on 15 September 1950—a 
victory which might well have been a 
catastrophe. Perhaps the moral is that it 
would be instructive to assay our calculat- 
ed risks even when they pay off in the 
coin of success. 

Lynn Montross 
Washington, D. C. 


Less Noise for the Airborne 


© | compliment you on the excellence 
of Colonel Cocklin’s “Exercise Banyan 
Tree” in your April issue. 

Long flights, such as the one from 
Fort Bragg to Rio Hato, Panama, spot- 
light the importance of providing the 
paratrooper with the best possible com- 
fort en route, in order that he will 
arrive on the drop zone in top physical 
condition to fight. The subjects of noise 
and vibration fatigue, as well as cabin 
heating on C-130 aircraft, have received 
a lot of study and research by our ex- 
perts. It has been discussed with General 
Westmoreland (CG, 101st Airborne Divi- 
General Howze (CG, 82d Air- 
borne Division), and General Sink (CG, 
STRAC). I am happy to say that the 
results of these efforts have enabled us 
to produce marked improvements in the 
advanced version of the C-130B now 
coming off our production lines here. 


sion 


The degrees of noise and vibration 
in the “B’ aircraft compare favorably 
with those of any troop transport aircraft 
ever built. The heating system has been 
redesigned, with adequate cabin floor out 
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lets, and we believe the heat problem has 
been corrected. 

The efficient airlift of troops and ma- 
tériel has long been close to our hearts 
here at Lockheed, and it is most re- 
freshing to find that the public and 
members of Congress in recent months 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
vital need for a modern airlift fleet to 
properly support our National Defense 
forces. 

D. T. Crockett, Jr. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Marietta, Ga. 


National Month for ASIWL’s 


®@ Thanks to Colonel Austin and to you 
for making April a National Self-In- 
flicted Wounds Licking Month. It might 
be perpetuated by chartering an Asso- 
ciation of Self-Inflicted Wound Lickers 
(short title: ASIWL, with apologies to 
Colonel Moon for promulgating more 
crass alphabet soup [Army, October 
1958] ). 

Colonel Austin’s article is a master- 
piece in its field. There’s not a service 
school, course, or lecture on leadership 
that couldn’t profit or, in fact, come 
alive, by taking that approach. Nor is 
there anywhere a leader who wouldn't 
benefit from it. How different a day in 
the field or office would be if each of us 
started it with a self-analysis such as 
Colonel Austin put to us in those ital- 
icized, loaded questions which terminated 
each “wound” classification! 

Articles like that are a real refresh- 
ment, especially when contrasted to 
whimpering criticisms which have ap- 
peared, even recently, about The Sys- 
tem, the next higher commander, the 
staff officer, and everything and everyone 
but ourselves. We, after all, are The 
System, the next higher commanders, the 
staff officers, and the rest of our self 
inflictions. 

Capt. Ray S. HANSEN 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


@ | think Colonel Austin’s article is 
hilarious. His climactic situations were 
so well placed that my wife arose from 
a well-deserved rest to rush in and ask 
why all the laughter. But I would never 
try to explain to her what Colonel Austin 
wrote about. 

It is plain to see, however, that Colo- 
nel Austin does not believe in facing a 
situation by taking it with a grain of 
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the pictu re i clear. Operational hardware to combat the gamut of radar jammi 
exists now at Bendix Radio. It enables targets to be detected despite natural and man-made interference. 
Jamming can even be turned to your advantage. Some of our fixes are unclassified. Others can be discussed 
on a need-to-know basis. If you have radar jamming problems, contact us to learn of our developments. 
Demonstration of equipment in operation also can be arranged. 


Bendix Radio Division [a-4a 


GOVERNMENT PRODUCTS ¢« BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
AVIATION CORPORATION 
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From vest-pocket nuclear generators 
for ocean, arctic and wilderness 
stations —or satellites and 

space systems —to portable power 
reactor systems meeting the 
large-scale requirements of 
military installations, the products 
of Martin's five-year nuclear 
development program are now 
making news... Developed under 
the direction of the AEC, 

the pint-sized 4-pound Martin 
SNAP III thermo-electric 
generator was recently singled out 
for commendation by the scientific 
conmmunity. Meanwhile, Martin 

is at work on a portable 

nuclear power plant, designed for 
transport by air, to provide 

power and heat for an 

Air Force installation at 


Sundance, Wyoming. 
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BALTIMORE: DENVER: ORLANDO 


The Nuclear Division 
is one of the 
seven divisions 


of The Marti if ompany 


| salt, but with a fine sense of humor 
which we should all possess. Well done, 
sir! 

Capt. Georce A. Nicro 
APO 252, New York, N. Y. 


@ One brief passage in “Management's 
Self-Inflicted Wounds” seems to call for 
a bit of comment: “How many times 
have you been present at a meeting of 
subordinates, chairmanned by their im 
mediate superior, called for the purpose 
of solving a problem and/or selecting 
the best of several alternative solutions, 
at which the chairman made his views 
known at the start of, or early in the 
meeting?” 

Twenty-five or 30 years ago we were 
taught about some things called Customs 
of the Service. One of those customs re- 
quired that the junior speak first when- 
ever the expression of opinions was in 
order; in fact, I seem to recall that the 
MCM made this procedure mandatory 
in courts-martial, and that the Articles 
of War gave the Customs of the Service 
a weight equal to that of law or regula 
tion. 

All this brings us down to the rather 
sour conclusion that if Army officers 
would pay some attention to the customs 
and traditions of their profession, thev 
might be spared a few of the worst hor- 
rors perpetrated under the name of man 
agement. 

GUNTHORP 


Cape May Point, N. J. 


@ The article “Management's Self-In 
flicted Wounds,” by Lt. Col. Charles 
F. Austin, in the April issue, was a 
treat. The down-to-earth, easy-to-read 
and-retain material was most welcome. 

Perhaps it will bring back to the sur 
face those leaders who have been in or 
bit for countless vears. 

May we have more articles like this 
one in the future? Has Colonel Austin 
written any books on the subject of 
management? 

Capt. T. J. STONE 
Fort Richardson, Alaska 


@® “Management's Self-Inflicted 
Wounds” should become the title (per 
haps reworded in order to obtain con 
currences) of a book on military man 
agement. In a small way, Colonel Austin 
has supplemented General Beishline’s 
great work of an earlier date, Military 
Management for National Defense. Colo 
nel Austin’s ideas are a worthy contri 
bution to the subject, and all he needs 
is a definitive treatment of span of con 
trol, group dynamics, and other esoteric 
terms used casually by intellectuals. 
Management by crisis, total manage 
ment, parochial management and man- 
agement by default are lesions associated 
with a common deficiency: hedonistic 
| management. Hedonism is the ethical 
| doctrine that pleasure is the sole or chief 
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good in life, and now of you 
recognize hedonistic management as the 
trauma which has been inflicted upon 
many of us both in and out of the Army. 
Latter-day epicureans at the management 
table have given us abdication in place 
of delegation, exercises instead of action, 
and studies in lieu of administration. 
Let us hope that Lt. Col. Austin may 
soon be promoted to “Dr. Austin” and 
receive at least twelve months of unin 
terrupted leave. A treatise on Manage 
ment’s Self-Inflicted Wounds is needed 
by those responsible for the public ad 
ministration of our national defense. 
Cuester Morrixt, Jr. 
Arlington, Va. 


course 


Padded Records 


@ At first glance Juskalian’s 
“Junk the Useless Eyewash of Individual 
Training Records’ [April] calls to mind 
the time a general officer visited the 
command of Arizona’s Senator Barry 
Goldwater. After showing the general 
colorful charts various 
labels, Senator Goldwater led him to one 
bearing no caption. When the general 
inquired about the use of the chart, he 
told it illustrated the man-hours 
wasted maintaining all the others in the 
display. 
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Certainly the loss of man-hours along 
with practicality is reason for examining 


the need for certain records. But my 
experience with military records has 
shown another facet which would count 
against the requirement for certain rec- 
ords. 

The job of maintaining such records in 
a manner that will induce smiles among 
visiting inspectors has driven many other- 
wise honest commanders to fall victim 
to the practice of padding. This padding 
usually disgusts junior ofhicers who readi- 
ly identify such actions with The Army 
System. Several of them have lost much 
of their zeal for a military career through 
serving under commanders who would 
“give a little here and there” to preserve 
the good name of their unit. This giving 
on occasion manifests itself in more un 
desirable forms. 

Two of the most disappointed CI hesi- 
tate to say disillusioned) officers I have 
known were serving in a command where 
their superiors showed little, if any, dis 
taste for a padded record. One of these 
officers got involved with his commander 
in an incident where the commander lied 
about circumstances. The other officer saw 
his CG award a trophy for an average 
company score of 408 on the PT test. This 
herculean feat was allegedly accomplished 
by basics in their first eight weeks. 

The practice of reducing performance 
to a numerical score, coupled with em- 
phasis on impractical records, has done 
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much to undermine the strong moral 
core which is the final strength of our 
Army and our nation. 

Maybe I am an alarmist. Neverthe- 
less, I can never see or hear of moral 
fudging without feeling that another 
thread has been broken in the ties which 
make American arms a most honorable 
profession. 

Lr. Cuarres J. Husparp 


APO 29, New York, N. Y. 


Organize Our Writing 


® Colonel Gibbs in “Manuals are for 
Reading” [March] has come pretty close 
to solving an age-old military problem. 
The uninformed soldier is as ill-equipped 
to fight as the soldier without a weapon. 
I've been a soldier since 1948 (as a 
National Guardsman on both Federal ac- 
tive duty and Reserve active duty), and 
have never failed to be impressed by the 
wealth of information and detail con- 
tained in our manuals. Everything we 
put on paper is useful and important, 
but the degree of importance often is 
overlooked. Colonel Gibbs points up a 
fact that has been obvious, though 
nored, for quite some time: we must 
reorganize the basic method of writing 
our manuals for easier and greater us- 
ability. 

Colonel Gibbs gives an example of 
how to build our manual system into 
a pyramid of readily accessible knowl- 
edge. The idea is fundamentally sound. 
He uses a basic fact, or “doctrine,” as 
a foundation, and then builds his pyra- 
mid of knowledge through several logical 
steps Ceach of which includes gradually 
more detailed information) until he final- 
ly reaches the pinnacle. That point is 
the small but detailed area of information 
that a soldier may want to use for a 
specific application. This classification is 
a logical one, and it should be obvious 
to anyone who has ever used a properly 
indexed college textbook or the card 
catalog of any library. It is simply 
matter of organizing the information 
around the basic ideas. 

Currently, the Air Force has a program 
based. something along this line, but it 
is limited to an experimental basis and 
involves only the manuals being written 
for such weapons systems as Titan, Thor, 
and Atlas. Colonel Gibbs's basic philos- 
ophy is expressed only on groups of 
equipment classed according to function 
(purpose) in the weapons system. 

But to arbitrarily divide the writing 
and classification down to, say, electrical, 
propulsion, and accessories or utilities, 
would be to ignore the fundamentals of 
modern military systems and equipment. 
There is an overlap in equipment theory 
that does not allow us to say, “This is 
electrical, this is mechanical,” and so on. 
That makes Colonel Gibbs’s comment on 
technical manuals somewhat invalid (and 
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HERE'S 
HOW 


is helping make the 
American public aware of 

the objectives of 

today’s NEW U. S. Army 
in its continuing program 

of modernization . . a program 
vital to our national 

defense and security in an 
age of new weapons and 

new concepts of warfare. 


Kone of a series of ads 
currently appearing in 
such opinion-making 
publications as Fortune, 
Business Week and 
U.S. News & World Report. 


and there's a BELL in the Picture 


In warfare of the future, the concentration of forces in small areas 
would invite annihilation by “area weapons.” Thus, the wide dispersal 
of combat forces makes the task of precise direction and coordination 
more urgent than ever before. In fact, it would be hard to overstate 
the field commander's necessity for having rapid transportation to 
cover wide areas of the battlefield. Such transportation must be by air. 
Army Aviation gives today’s new Pentomic Army this battlefield 
mobility — in command, liaison and communications. Bell helicopters, 
with their unequalled ability to land or take off from small unimproved 
areas — their ease of maintenance, requiring only simple ground facili- 
ties — play a vital part in the Army's “intimate coordination of effort.” 
They help the new Army achieve the mobility that can spell the differ- 
ence between victory or defeat. 


BELL 
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INCREASE GROUND SYSTEM MOBILITY ! 


) Net savings in size and 
weight after a typical com- 
munications facility was re- 


packaged by CRAIG. 


Recently, Craig was asked to study a 
‘mobile’ military facility, and repackage it. 
The result: 1900 pounds of unnecessary weight, 
eliminated. 246 feet of unnecessary 
space, climinated — the existing components 
repackaged in a modern, lightweight, high- 
strength Helicop-Hut®” shelter -efficiency in- 
creased, handling and transportation made 
easier, faster, safer — time and money saved. 


cubic 


Can you profit from this example? It’s 
worth remembering that Craig not only re- 
packages existing components and checks out 
the complete system for electrical continuity — 
but also, where necessary, modifies, modern. 
izes, or replaces outdated equipment for maxi- 
mum efficiency. If you have any problem at 
all in systems packaging, contact a Craig 
packaging specialist today. 


SYSTEMS, INC. 


Dept. C-4, 360 Merrimack St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Tel.: MU rdock 8-6961 

Los Angeles 45, California, 6214 W. Manchester Ave. 
SPring 6-0025 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, 1016 Berlin Road 
HAzel 8-2400 
Washington, D. C., The LaSalle, Suite 815 
1028 Connecticut Ave., N.W., District 7-1575 


Nadine - 
After kaging by Craig engineers in highly 
mobile Helicep Hut total weight has been reduced 
by 1900 pounds, total space has been reduced by 
246 cubic feet. Antennas are packaged and tied 
down to floor for transit. 
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Systems have a lot more get-up-and-go when 
they're packaged in CRAIG Helicop-Huts! 





that’s my only major criticism of his 
article), but the idea of combining in- 
formation on all versions of classes of 
equipment (that is, motor-driven power 
units, antenna systems, radio systems) 
is still fundamentally sound. 

Why not include the basic functions, 
general characteristics, tactical employ- 
ment, and similar information in broad, 
general terms at the beginning of each 
manual on the class of equipment, and 
then list the equipment by further break- 
down such as payload, range, caliber, 
power output, or actual equipment use. 
“Technical manuals should cover major 
areas of hardware. Loose-leaf binders fa- 
cilitate the insertion of . and the 
like. They could be inserted near the 
pages that describe basic equipment.” 
What further proof do we need that 
Colonel Gibbs wants to do it the way 
it ought to be done? 

At the moment, I am engaged in an 
Air Force IRBM technical manual pro- 
gram. Our weapons system managers have 
come up with an involved and somewhat 
confused idea as to what is a good tech- 
nical manual. They consider the average 
Air Force enlisted man to be of no more 
than eighth or ninth grade intelligence, 
and insist that we “write down” to that 
level. This makes a confused and poorly 
organized text, both as to technical con- 
tent and presentation. I think that rather 
than a civilian contractor being given 
free rein to interpret the average soldier's 
point of view and his intelligence, we 
must use a well-qualified composite board. 
This board should include a group of 
civilian consultants (with a background 
of having used and written textbooks of 
this type) and officers and enlisted men 
(with backgrounds similar to that of their 
civilian colleagues). This composite board 
should have final say on the manual’s 
content and format. 

This composite board should be al- 
lowed to experiment with groups or blocks 
of manuals, printed on a limited scale. 
These should then be tested on a varied 
group of both trained and untrained sol- 
diers. Let the soldier write his 
comments directly to the board without 
first having to obtain those endless en- 
dorsements from higher headquarters and 
at the same time avoid the risk of having 
some hidebound traditionalist circumvent 
any unusual but quite usable and practi- 
cal improvements. 

As a former suffering enlisted tech- 
nician, and now as a National Guard 
officer, I'd like to see a big improvement 
in the manual-user’s chance to get the 
right textbook the first time. In that 
manual he should be able to immediately 
find the information he needs, and that 
may save his life. 

Lr. Jerome M. AppLeBAUM 
Btry C, 143d Armd FA Bn 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THIS IS THIOKOL... 


| TRENTON 


° : } 
serving tidustry and 4 “ 


the national defense 


In modern plants strategically 
situated throughout the coun- 
DENVILLE try, Thiokol is making many 
significant contributions to the 
art and science of rocketry. 


By developing new and better 
propellants (both solid and liq- 
vid)—by designing and build- 
ing improved power plants to 
utilize these fuels—by furnish- 
ing essential support equipment 
... Thiokol helps to strengthen 
the nation’s defenses, helps 
push back our spatial frontiers. 
Engineers, Scientists: perhaps there’s 
a place for you in Thiokol’s expand- 
ing organization. Our new projects 
present challenging problems and 
a chance for greater responsibility. 
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Quadradar provides 
rapid accurate altitude of all 
aircraft in terminal area! 


Provides greater safety through rapid coverage of all 
runways from one location 


Gilfillan Quadradar provides rapid, accurate altitude, azimuth 
and range information on any aircraft, up to 50,000 feet. Quadradar 
provides further safety with rapid coverage of all runways from 
one location. 
With Quadradar, pilots are informed of other aircraft in the 
terminal area, reducing collision hazards. Aircraft are landed from 
either direction of runways without relocating equipment. 
Quadradar provides terminal area surveillance, final approach, 
height-finding and airfield surface information. It is compatible 
with present systems to make for greater safety in final approach, SEVEN GILFILLAN PLANTS IN SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA / HEADQUARTERS: 1815 VENICE 
air traffic control and high-performance climb-outs. BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GILFILLAN QUADRADAR IS NOW IN OPERATION BY THE U.S. ARMY, USAF, U.S. NAVY, U.S. MARINE CORPS, ROYAL CANADIAN AF, 
ROYAL DANISH AF, FRENCH AF, ARGENTINE NAVY, GERMAN AF, ITALIAN AF, FINNISH AF, YUGOSLAV AF, ISRAELI AF, IRISH CAA, ROYAL 
AUSTRALIAN AF, FRENCH CAA, AUSTRIAN CAA, BOEING AIRPLANE CO., AND NORTHWEST AIRLINES. LOCKHEED, DOUGLAS, CONVAIR, 
NORTH AMERICAN AND HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANIES HAVE A JOINT OPERATION USING QUADRADAR AT PALMDALE FLIGHT TEST 
CENTER. OTHER INSTALLATIONS INCLUDE MOFFETT NAS, AND AT THE SOUTH POLE. 
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STRAC STRIKES / 


They left in 30 minutes. With them went field kitchens, mortars, new battlefield missiles, barracks 
bags. All went aboard swift transport planes and headed for trouble 4,000 miles away. They arrived 
the same day, for this is a battle group of the Strategic Army Corps — world’s most mobile army and 
our “defense on the double” against limited war. STRAC’s kind of war has flared 18 times since V-] 
Day. STRAC’s mission is to put out these “brushfires,” or keep them from spreading. By quicken- 
ing U. S. reaction to limited war, this crack Army corps helps lessen the prospect of global war. 
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ARMY MOBILITY AND 
FIREPOWER NEW VOUGHT 
STUDY AREA 


Chance Vought has taken the volun- 
teer’s pace forward to work with the 
Army in an important mission . . . bring- 
ing new techniques to an ages-old 
defense area — the battlefield. 

For 42 years a developer of high-per- 
formance aircraft and strategic missiles, 
this company has sharpened its focus 
on the needs of the new Army. 

On its own initiative, Vought has en- 
gaged in new study and development 
programs to meet requirements of the 
Army of today and tomorrow. One new 
concept, still classified, was tested early 
in 1959 at the Army’s Redstone Arsenal. 

Design philosophies and an organiza- 
tion tailored to development of advanced 
aircraft and superior missiles are being 
adapted to the battlefield needs of total 
mobility and devastating firepower. 

Vought’s talents will continue to be di- 

rected toward fulfilling the requirements 
of our modern Army. 
Advanced weapons is just one in the 
broad spectrum of Chance Vought fields 
of activity. Other areas include: design 
and production of high-performance 
aircraft, astronautics, electronics, anti- 
submarine warfare, range systems 
management, commercial process con- 
trol systems. 
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1959 REUNION CALENDAR 


July 


2d Armd Div: 31 July-1 Aug. Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, DC. Write Col. R. F. 
Perry, Box 172, Alexandria, Va. 


2d Inf Div: 23-25 July. Penn Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Write Col. C. J. Hirschfelder, 
214 W. Agarita, San Antonio, Tex. 


3d Armd Div: 23-25 July. Hilton Hotel, Dal- 
las, Tex. Write Paul W. Corrigan, 80 Federal 
St., Boston 10, Mass. 


3d Inf Div: 15-18 July. Hotel New Yorker, 
NYC. Write Harry Cedar, 1129 Warner Bldg., 
Washington 4, DC. 


8th Armd Div: 3-5 July. Penn Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Write Henry B. Rothenberg, 
134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, IIl. 


9th Inf Div: 30-31 July. Statler Hotel, NYC. 
Write Stanley Cohen, Box 66, Livingston, NJ. 
25th Inf Div: 


24-26 July. Statler Hotel, 


| Washington, DC. Write Major A. R. Clark, 
| Box 101, Arlington 1, Va. 


30th Inf Div: 8-10 July. Ellinor Village, Or- 
mond Beach, Fla. Write Major Saul Solow, 
42 Parkway Drive, Hicksville, NY 


| 38th Inf Div: 17-18 July. American Legion 


Post 180, St. Matthews, Ky. Write Maj. T. W. 


| O'Leary, 4th & Walnut, Louisville, Ky. 

41st Inf Div: 17-19 July. Chicago, Ill. Write 
| S. B. Huntting, 526 NW Broadway, Portland 
| 9, Ore. 


| 42d Inf Div: 12-14 July. Towne House Hotel, 


Kansas City, Kans. Write R. Allen Gibbons, 


Box 342, Roanoke 3, Va. 


63d Inf Div: 24-26 July. Penn Sheraton Ho- 


| tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write Robert C. Capasso, 


34 Lincoln St., Norwood, Mass. 


82d Abn Div: 2-4 July. Pick Carter Hotel, 


| Cleveland, Ohio. Write Cari A. Helgren, 3968 
| Katherine Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 


94th Inf Div: 8-12 July. Hotel Thayer, West 
Point, NY. Write A. E. Rodriguez, 1417 W 


| Addison St., Chicago 13, III 


99th Inf Div: 10-12 July. Penn Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write John E. Cummings, 
3022 W. Cary St., Richmond, Va 


102d Inf Div: 30-31 July. Congress Hotel, 


| Chicago, Ill. Write George Ross, 413 Miller 


Ave., Brooklyn, NY. 


106th Inf Div: 24-26 July. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write John I. Gallagher, 
4003 Frances St., Temple, Pa 


August 


ist Armd Div: 21-22 Aug. Severin Hotel 
Indianapolis, Ind. Write Col. Leo B. Conner 
1529 18th St. NW, Washington 6, DC 


ist Inf Div: 21-23 Aug. Hotel Manger, Ro- 
chester, NY. Write Arthur L. Chaitt, 5309 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 42, Pa 


ist SSF: 14-16 Aug. Hotel Paliser, Calgary, 
Alta., Canada. Write Eugene McCormick, 1901 


| S. 4th St., Lafayette, Ind. 


4th Inf Div: 13-15 Aug. Ben Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write Iz Goldstein, 1276 E. 
54 St., Brooklyn, NY. 


5th Armd Div: 6-8 Aug. Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, DC. Write Mrs. Clair E. Wa- 
trous, 8549 Lowell St., St. Louis 15, Mo 


6th Inf Div: Early Aug. St. Louis, Mo. Write 
James E. Wittstruck, 4201 B St., Lincoln 10, 
Neb. 


7th Armd Div: 14-15 Aug. Willard Hotel, 
Washington, DC. Write Johnnie Walker, 375 
Valley Road, Haworth, NJ. 


1ith Armd Div: 13-15 Aug. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write Ray Buch, Box 177, 
Clinton, NJ. 


12th Armd Div: 6-8 Aug. Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Write Lawrence C. Mintz, 4310 
Buena Vista Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 


16th Armd Div: 7-9 Aug. Hotel Secar, Tole- 
do, Ohio. Write James E. Austin, 100 Dee 
Drive, Linwood, NJ. 


17th Abn Div: 7-9 Aug. Ben Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write W. A. Rancone, 802 
Hiland Ave., Coraopolis, Pa 


24th Inf Div: Date indefinite. Philadelphia, 
Pa. Write Edmund F. Henry, 402 First Nat. 
Bank Bldg., Attleboro, Mass 


31st Inf Div: 1-2 Aug. Springfield, Ill. Write 
W. A. Anderson, 4913 N. Hermitage Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


43d Inf Div: 7-8 Aug. Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Hartford, Conn. Write Joseph E. Zimmer, 
State Armory, Hartford 15, Conn. 


69th Inf Div: 21-23 Aug. Sheraton Park Ho- 
tel, Washington, DC. Write Irving Botkin, 
287 First Ave., New York 9, NY. 


78th Inf Div: Date indefinite, Fort Dix, NJ. 
Write John E. Chegan, 697 President St., 
Brooklyn 15, NY. 


80th Inf Div: 5-8 Aug. Hotel Netherlands, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Write M. H. Levine, 205 
House Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


83d Inf Div: 20-22 Aug. Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. Write George Cooley, 1459 
Beachwood St NE, Warren, Ohio 


84th Inf Div: 13-15 Aug. Hollywood Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, Hollywood, Calif. Write Lee 
C. Allen, 3815 Westview NW, Canton, Ohio 


86th Inf Div: 30 Aug-1 Sept. Hotel Seelbach, 
Louisville, Ky. Write James B. Dickerson, 
1049 Park Ave., Paducah, Ky 


88th Inf Div: 14-16 Aug. Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, DC. Write Sidney Heyman, 2017 
Forest Dale Drive, Silver Spring, Md 


95th Inf Div: 21-23 Aug. Hotel 
bocker, Chicago, Ill. Write Francis I 
Box 1274, Chicago 90, Ill 


Knicker 
Safarik, 


101st Abn Div: 14-15 Aug. Statler Hotel, 
NYC Write Col Leo B Conner, 1529 18th 
St. NW, Washington 6, DC 


CBI Veterans: 5-8 Aug. Sheraton 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write Eugene R 
Box 1848, Philadelphia, Pa 


Hotel, 
Brauer, 
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RESEARCH 
- DEVELOPMENT 
* PRODUCTION 


CESSNA 


Continental Aviation & Engineering Corporation 
has more than 10 years’ experience with small 
gas turbine engines.... Four versions of the J69 
turbojet—delivering 920 to 1700 Ibs. thrust— 
are in operation today. . . . The Model 141 
turbine air compressor engine is widely used 
in jet aircraft ground support equipment. . 
Research and development programs are con- 
tinuously in process on uprated turbines, new 
turbine configurations, solid fuel propellents, 
and solid fuel ramjet vehicles. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


im | 


BSIDIARY OF CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 











Merrill’s Marauders: 29-31 Aug. Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, NH. Write David 
Hurwitt, 22 Basket Lane, Hicksville, NY. 


September 


5th Inf Div: 5-7 Sept. Mark Twain Hotel, 
Elmira, NY. Write Lloyd A. Rader, 451 E. 
Clay Ave., Roselle Park, NJ. 


6th Armd Div: 3-5 Sept. Hotel Sheraton, 
Louisville, Ky. Write Edward F. Reed, Box 
492, Louisville 1, Ky. 


10th Armd Div: 5-7 Sept. Penn Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write J. Edwin Grace, 108 
Langdon Ave., Watertown 72, Mass. 


27th Inf Div: 25-26 Sept. Hotel Queensburg, 
Glenn Falls, NY. Write Lawrence Reagan, 
Box 1403, Albany, NY. 


32d Inf Div: 5-7 Sept. Stevens Point, Wis. 
Write Edward T. Lauer, 8035 Stickney Ave., 
Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 


34th Inf Div: 11-13 Sept. Sheraton-Montrose 
Hotel, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Write Lt. Col. 
Junior F. Miller, Red Horse Armory, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


35th Inf Div: 19-21 Sept. Marion Hotel, Little 


Rock, Ark. Write Maj. Gen. Mahlon S. Weed, 


Box 1001, Kansas City, Kans. 


36th Inf Div: 4-6 Sept. Hotel Roosevelt, 
Waco, Tex. Write Harold D. Loftus, Box 
5068, West Austin Sta., Austin, Tex. 


37th Inf Div: 4-7 Sept. Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Write Jack R. McGuire, Room 
1101, 21 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


65th Inf Div: 25-26 Sept. Penn Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write Albert J. White, 712 
Highland Ave., Canonsburg, Pa. 


9ist Inf Div: 26 Sept. (tentative), Seattle, 


| Wash. Write Archie Walker, Drawer 2219, 
| Seattle 11, Wash. 


100th Inf Div: 11-13 Sept. Ben Franklin Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa. Write Thomas C. Bur- 
dett, 114 S. Main St., Taylor, Pa. 


104th Inf Div: 5-7 Sept. Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. Write Howard S. Bed- 
ney, 695 Hewlett St., Franklin Square, NY. 


VII Corps Veterans: 20-24 Sept. McAllister 
Hotel, Miami, Fla. Write S. C. Hutchinson, 
706 Lafayette Ave., Colonial Heights, Va. 


October 


11th Abn Div: 16-18 Oct. Hotel Commodore, 
Atlantic City, NJ. Write Louis Goran, 68 
Lexington Ave., New York 10, NY. 


45th Inf Div: 30 Oct-1 Nov. Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Write Richard M. 
Thomason, 2205 N. Central, Oklahoma City 
5, Okla. 


November 


77th Inf Div: 8 Nov. Sheraton-McAlpin Ho- 
tel, NYC. Write Joseph H. Woolwich, 28 
E. 39 St., New York 16, NY. 


82d Div (WWI): Second, 8 Nov. Hotel 
Dempsey, Macon, Ga. Write James F. Brown, 
Jr., 1005 Bankers Ins. Bldg., Macon, Ga. 


90th Inf Div: 6-8 Nov. Kansas City, Mo. 
Write Samuel W. Fry, Tulsa Co. Court House, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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HILLER 
3 class of 1959 


This year new approaches to vertical flight are taking form and shape at Hiller. But what may often seem 
bold innovation actually is the next logical step evolved from years of experience in developing ideas into 
working aircraft. Because Hiller Aireraft is a major producer of helicopters, and because Hiller keeps a 
critical, discerning eye on many hundreds of its own ships in daily use, innovation /s always tempered 
with the realities of production. 

12E — New work horse of commercial helicopters, the 12E is X-18 — Dramatic new concept in air transports — the Air 
by far the most powerful in its class. Force's VTOL/STOL Ti/t Wing. 


°° 
H-23D RAVEN — Dependable, multi-mission helicopter for the XROE-1 — Lightweight and collapsible, the ROTORCYCLE is 
U.S. Army. Ask anyone from Camp Wolters about the “D.” now in production for tests by U.S. Marines. 
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AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. WASHINGTON, 0.C. 
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answer to the pentaomec armys vital need 


Completely integrated for airborne targeting and surveillance, the Swallow 
will provide at Army Corps and Division levels, a system capable of rapidly 
and accurately pinpointing enemy target positions. The system achieves full 
battlefield effectiveness for the new family of Army weapons. 





The Swallow, designed with a high degree of mobility, is capable of keeping 
step with the exacting concepts of the fast-moving, hard-hitting Pentomic 
Army. The performance requirements have been established to insure maxi- 
mum survival and minimum costs of system operation. 





Republic Aviation Corporation has the complete systems responsibility for the 
¢ Swallow development, working in close cooperation with U. S. Army Signal 
Corps Research and Development Laboratories at Fort Monmouth, N. J. and 
the Army Combat Surveillance Agency, pemraron Va. 
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THE ARMY’S MONTH 


Air Defense ABC’s—and Why Not Nike Hercules 


|" is not an entirely inaccurate gen- 
e 


ralization to say that air defense 
is a stepchild of U. S. military pre 
paredness. Even though we Americans 
know that the North American con- 
tinent can be (and in case of general 
war would be) attacked by enemy air 
weapons, we resist the thought. We 
also, more logically and with better 
spirit, believe it is far better to carry 
the fight to the enemy and make him 
suffer rather than to fight a defensive 
battle. 

Not much can be done about those 
of us who persist in believing it can't 
happen here when all rational evi- 
dence indicates that it can, and will 
if war comes. But something should 
be done to bring about a better under- 
standing of the important role of air 
defense in making it possible to carry 
the fight to the enemy. What we need 
are some minds, as brilliant as the 


minds that brought into being the 
sword and shield concept of NATO, 
to develop a concept that would clarify 
our thinking about the role of con- 
tinental air defense in deterring gen- 
eral war. 

It’s as certain as death and taxes 
that no enemy of the United States 
and Canada is going to make a lim- 
ited attack on the North American 
continent. When it comes it will be 
the real thing and the signal of gen- 
eral war. Thus if air defense is worth 
anything—and it is worth a great deal 
—it is the role it plays in deterring 
an enemy from launching an attack 
and in destroying his assaulting forces 
if he does. Thus the strength and ef- 
fectiveness of our air defense system 
is an important element of our general 
war deterrent; as much so as SAC. 

The importance of our air defense 
system becomes clearer if we stack up 





THE DIMENSIONS OF AIR DEFENSE 


GENERAL L. L. LEMNITZER 
Vice Curer oF Starr, USA 
From Armed Forces Day address at Philadelphia, 15 May 1959) 


HILE I am speaking of the way in which our Armed Forces combine 
their efforts for air defense. I believe I should mention an area in which 
the facts have been rather widely misunderstood. I refer to the notion 
which has been expressed that we are faced with a conflicting choice be- 
tween basing our defense either on a system of early interception (known as 
area.defense) or on a system of defenses of specific objectives (called local 


the postulate that a strong offense is 
the best defense against another Amer- 
ican postulate which is that we won't 
strike first; that the enemy will have 
the first crack. If these two postulates 
are true, and most Americans believe 
them to be, they can be rendered com- 
patible only through the maintenance 
of an air defense system so effective 
that we and our enemy can be certain 
that enough of our retaliatory strength 
will survive the enemy's initial blow 
to leave his own country open to de- 
struction. Our retaliatory strength will 
depend on what we have left after the 
enemy's attack. 

And that is why our air defense 
system is so important. We can over- 
build our retaliatory strength many 
fold—as General Taylor has said we 
have—but the excess of requirements 
is of little use to us if it is destroyed 
along with the rest. In this case an 
adequate defense is the pay-off. 

The matter that galls is not only 
that some Americans haven't grasped 
this fact but that among those who do 
accept the need for an effective air 
defense system there is no agreement 
on what weapons systems should be 
used. Even in the case of the threat that 
looms over the horizons—the threat of 
attack by intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles—leaves some persons seemingly 
unprepared to act to meet it. Thus 
we have the spectacle of a scientist 


defense). In the first place, these systems do not conflict but are necessary 
complements of each other. In the second place, with particular respect to 
the so-called “local” defense, the term itself is misleading. For example, 
by the end of June Nike units deployed from Boston to Norfolk will pro- 
vide a continuous protective blanket of air defense coverage for am area of 
approximately 115,000 square miles. The “local” defenses of Boston overlap 
with the “local” defenses of New York; New York’s defenses overlap with 
those of Philadelphia; Philadelphia’s defenses overlap with those of Balti- 
more and Washington, and so on. In the same manner, 158,000 square 
miles in the Great Lakes area is already under Nike's protective curtain. 
The conversion of the Pittsburgh Nrixe defense to Nike HeErcutes cre- 
ates a continuous defensive sector covering 273,000 square miles—an area 
six times the size of the State of Pennsylvania. 


asserting that defense against such mis- 
siles will have to wait until we have 
solved the problem of developing 
“space weapons”; the only other activ- 
ity he urged was no more than another 
paper study of the behavior of mis- 
siles in flight and during re-entry into 
the atmosphere. 

Against this we have the testimony 
of many competent scientists that the 
Nike Zeus antimissile project is feasible 
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Bb pick Madi clic « conpotertia, GerestBe: large and 
varied facilities, a corps of experienced specialists... -and administrators 
i cnet iA BE We have all three: whether the project 


is large or small, simple or complex, we have the machines and 

the teain to bring the contract through on schedule. In research, develop-. 
ment, engineering, fabrication and assembly, American Car and Foundry 
moh ge cee” vanlepe Contact. any American Car ‘and 
sales office or Director of Defense Products, American Car and 









Engineering and production 


: comet Division 6f QC £ Industries, Incorporated, 750 Third Avenue, a versatility at ACF permitted 
New York 17, N. Y. Sales Offices: New York—Chicago—Cleveland— Mba anya dasaian 


production of the Army's 


Washington, “ 5 tee re + San. Francisco — St: Louis. . ee M-52 Self-Propelled 105-mm 


Howitzer vehicle 


3 RICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


DOIiVIiSIton AC FP INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
Products for Defense 


For example: Rocket Engine Cases+ Missile Ground Support and Installation Equipment 
Artillery Shells > Radar Structural Members + Armor Plate > Armored Vehicies 


AMERICAN Cc R AN AN DO ANYTHING With METAL 


and should be pushed as vigorously as 
possible. As the chief of Douglas Air- 
craft Corp., Missiles and Space Proj- 
ects, Mr. Robert L. Johnson, said re- 
cently, we can’t be sure from which di- 
rection an enemy missile attack may 
come (it could be from a submarine 
off either coast, or launched from an air- 
craft, or as ICBM’s launched either 
across the North Pole or on long east- 
west trajectories) but we can be sure 
that it will be aimed at strategic re- 
taliatory targets in the United States. 
Consequently, he said, it is only logical 
that we locate our anti-ICBM defense 
systems so as to protect these targets. 
This is the kind of defense 


Nike Zeus will be. It will be 


defend against enemy missiles coming 


system 
able to 


from any direction and not solely from 
the most likely direction. 

This, too, is the capability against 
enemy aircraft of the Nike Hercules air 
defense system. It is hard to believe 
that a proved system like Nike Her- 
cules has detractors. Here is a system 
that is, in the words of an official un- 
biased group that studied the problem, 
“battle ready” and capable of provid- 
ing “maximum return for the defense 
dollar.” 

The only other air defense missile 
is the Bomare which the same group 
described as being untested and of 
dubious value against high speed air- 


craft; a system that has limitations that 
make it applicable only for deploy- 
ment on a limited basis; a system 
which has cost almost twice as much 
to develop as all of the Army’s sur- 
face-to-air missiles. The cost of deploy- 
ment of one Bomarc squadron is so 
much more expensive than a com- 
parable Nike Hercules unit that a 
more effective defense could be ob 
tained by spending the same amount 
of money to buy additional Nike Her- 
cules batteries—so many more of them, 
in fact, that they would protect a far 
greater area than Bomarc. 

It seems strange in view of this evi 
dence that the Secretary of * Defense 
has said he was having trouble coming 
to a decision on the Nike Hercules- 
Bomare problem. So much trouble in 
fact that he suggested the Congress 
might help him get a decision. This 
the President later put in its proper 
perspective by observing that such de- 
cision belongs in the Executive De- 
partment. “We cannot duck our re- 
sponsibility in this particular place,” 
Mr. Eisenhower said. 

Air defense is important and good 
air defense is available in the effective 
and economical Nike Hercules system. 
We think the evidence of this is 
strong enough to warrant the exten- 
sion of the system at all approved sites 
and without delay. It is good insurance. 


Faint Stirrings in Airlift: The 


Role and Condition 


HERE are some faint stirrings in 
airlift and you ought to know what 
they are, although it would be wildly 
that 
date has made even 


the effort to 
a crack in the 
wall that seems to block every effort 


inaccurate to say 


to obtain any appreciable increase in 
strategic airlift. 

Behind the stirrings is Senator A. S. 
Monroney, who is Chairman of the 
Sen 
and 


Aviation Subcommittee of the 


ate Committee on Interstate 
Foreign Commerce. During the early 
months of the present session of Con 
gress, Senator Monroney’s subcommit 
tee held hearings on military airlift 
and received a full briefing by MATS. 

A couple of the Senator's conclusions 
were of no surprise. These were that 


20 


of CRAF 


our present strategic airlift capacity 
is “grossly inadequate” when balanced 
against potential requirements, and 
that the CRAF (Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet) program is an untested “paper 
tiger. 

Senator Monroney believes that 
MATS ought to confine itself to 
being prepared to provide strategic 
airlift in military emergencies and 
that civil aviation should take over 
routine logistic operations over fixed 
routes. This view, which generally 
reflects industry’s wishes, is not the 
policy under which MATS presently 
operates and does have some military 
disadvantages. 

[he first requirement, in Senator 
Monroney’s opinion, is the develop- 


ment of a heavy-duty workhorse-type 
cargo aircraft with ocean-spanning 
range that can carry a payload eco- 
nomically, perhaps 4% cents a ton- 
mile. He envisions something along the 
lines of the Douglas C-133 Cargomas- 
ter and his plan calls for an initial 
procurement of 400 such aircraft with 
100 of them to be allocated to MATS 
and 300 to the CRAF program. Fi- 
nancing details are hazy—an estimate 
is that 400 such aircraft would cost 
$1 billion—but presumably it would 
entail either outright purchase by the 
Government and rental to private air 
carriers under the CRAF program or 
a subsidy to private carriers if they 
purchased the planes. 

In response to a written inquiry 
by Senator Monroney (also signed by 
Senator Symington) as to the position 
of the Department of Defense, Mr. 
Perkins McGuire, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Supply and Logistics, 
wrote a reply that in general agreed 
with Senator Monroney’s position. The 
following excerpts from the letter con- 
stitute interesting commentaries on the 
present state of Defense Department 
thinking on military airlift. 

Industry capacity. “Our study cur- 
rently of the over-all airlift situation 
indicates that continuity of the over- 
seas logistic pipeline must be assured 
if we are to take recurring cold war 
crises in our stride. Such an assurance 
would be possible only if the airline 
industry possessed the capacity to per- 
form an overseas air logistic support 
function, and the continued availabil- 
ity of this capacity to the Department 
of Defense during periods of emer- 
gency were assured. While the in- 
dustry has the capability to provide 
passenger lift, it does not have the 
capability—quantitative or qualitative 
—to meet the cargo requirement which 
is some 80 per cent of the total. The 
development of a true cargo aircraft 
which you propose would greatly as- 
sist commercial air carriers in assuming 
their proper role in the MATS re- 
quirement.” 

1959 capacity low. “A great deal 
of discussion has taken place within 
and without the military establish- 
ment as to the adequacy of airlift. 
The MATS briefing portraying gen- 
eral war airlift requirements concerned 
the current fiscal year. In recent Joint 
Chiefs of Staff studies of airlift re- 
quirements and capabilities from Fis- 
cal Year 1959 through Fiscal Year 
1962, the Fiscal Year 1959 period rep- 
resents the most extreme situation.” 
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it’s 
1492 again... 
in outer space! 


Philco Ground-Space Communications System 
commands and tracks DISCOVERER satellite 


DISCOVERER .. 


satellite . . 


. the United States’ newest earth 
. IS Opening new vistas on the frontier of 
outer space. And Philco is proud to play an important 
role in this renowned achievement as a part of the 
Discoverer Team . . . in conjunction with the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation and the Air Force at the 
direction of the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
of the Department of Defense. 


As the subcontractor for Discoverer’s entire com- 
munications system, Philco designed and developed 
the vast complexity of ground-space communica- 
tions, tracking, commanding and data gathering and 
proc essing systems. 


The Philco-designed and equipped system ob- 


five tracking and data collection stations in Alaska, 
California, Hawaii and a specially equipped ship at 
sea. Philco continues its participation in the Discoverer 
Program by assisting in the actual operation and 
maintenance of the communications and data han- 
dling network. 


Philco’s part in the Discoverer Program is typical 
of the many and diverse advanced research and 
development activities being conducted in our lab- 
oratories on the East and West Coasts where outstand- 
ing career opportunities abound for Engineers, 
Mathematicians, and Physicists. 


In the wonder-world of advanced electronics, look 


' 


serves and commands Discoverer through a series of to the leader. Look ahead . .. and you'll choose Philco! 


PHILCO 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


WESTERN DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Limited war airlift. “As to lim- 
ited war, we feel that one of the 
principal problems is the ability to 
maintain continuity in the air logistic 
pipeline supporting overseas forces. . . . 
The possibility of disruption can cer- 
tainly be minimized through the de- 
velopment of an appropriate U. S. civil 
air cargo lift capacity and its use by 
the military in peacetime for routine 
logistic swpport. In terms of overall 
capability to-deploy forces, we believe 
that there is quantitative adequacy, 
at least for present plans. We feel that 
any massive movement in forces will 
require both air and sealift. For any 
massive deployments, it must be 
planned that the bulk of supplies and 
equipment be transported by sea. 
Therefore, airlift and sealift must be 
considered as complementary, not com- 
petitive. continuing 
transportation implica 
tions of limited war.” 


However, we are 
to study the 


WHAT IS CRAF 
In any discussion of airlift the role 


of CRAI is 


though few persons know exactly Ww hat 


always mentioned, al 


CRAF is or how it fits into the defense 
Actually CRAF 
peat that the initials stand for Civil 
Fleet 


described as “an 


picture, and we re 


Reserve Air which has been 


enigmatic program,” 
was organized in 1952 under the U. S. 
Department of Commerce's Defense 
\ir Transportation Administration 
DATA). There is a lot that is theo 
about CRAF. 


number of 


retical | heoretically a 


multi-engine commercial 
aircraft are earmarked by the airlines 
for MATS use in national emergencies. 
A yearly CRAF plan is arrived at for 
DATA by an allocations advisory com 


military and 


The 


tions are made to fit requirements re 


mittee consisting of civil, 
airlines representatives. alloca 
ceived from the Department of De 


fense. All allocations specify aircraft 


FAA 


theoretically, the 


by their registration numbers. 


Again aircraft and 
to be turned over to 


MATS within 48 hours of an 


gency call. 


their crews are 
emer 
However, there are no 
signed contracts which legally require 
an airline to make its planes available. 
Theoretically the planes would be 
made avaliable but the lack of a legal 
contract has caused Senator Monroney 
to call CRAF a The 


planes, he said, would not be “there 


&... . . ° ” 
paper tger. 


when the time comes.” 
The number of planes in CRAF 
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varies. Usually the figure is put at 
more than 300, but the latest report 
from DATA, dated 25 March of this 
year, shows that on 30 June 1958 there 
were 307 aircraft in the fleet. But a 
month from now—30 June 1959—the 
total will be down to 244 with an 
additional 20 in what is called the 
“Contingency Reserve.” The tentative 
estimate for the fiscal year beginning 
1 July 1960 is for a reduction to 173 
(with 11 in the “contingency re- 
serve”). 

Here is a breakdown of aircraft by 


types, as provided by DATA: 


Aircraft type July 1, 1959 
June 30, 1960 
44 
35 
82 
$2. 
12 


“1649, A 21 
07 (120 series) .. 18 


The decrease in numbers of CRAF 
aircraft has been explained by a DATA 
spokesman as reflecting an increase in 
the number of larger and faster air- 
craft, some 18 707 jets, for example, 
in the allocation for fiscal 1960. 

CRAF has never been test mobilized 
whether it 


and so no one can say 


would work or not. There have been 
some efforts to run a test mobilization 
but for one reason or another neither 
the plans nor the planes ever got off 
DATA says it has run 
“paper exercises” that have proved the 


the ground. 


theoretical—there’s that word again 
workability of the plan. 
Critics of CRAF 


about the feasibility of the plan on 


base their doubts 


the fact that any national emergency 
grave enough to put CRAF in motion 
is going to be big enough to see a 
demand airlift by 
and 


tremendous for 
every agency of the government, 
airline operators faced with a demand 
for delivery of their CRAF-allocated 
planes to MATS will say 


sorry, but we're swamped with high 


“Golly, we're 


priority passenger and freight business 
and you'll have to wait.” 


If this be a valid criticism, Senator 
Monroney’s plan to increase the real 
airlift capacity of the United States by 
400 aircraft would help dispel it. And 
while his plan doesn’t provide any 


guaranty that-the Army’s needs for 
airlift would be met, it could not but 
help the situation. As Senator Mon- 
roney told Army magazine: “Our lim- 
ited war capabilities are less than they 
shoyld’ be and the Army is low man 
on the airlift totem pole.” He would, 
he said, like to alter this picture: “There 
are tremendous economies to be gained 
by maintaining an airlift capable of 
being put into immediate action. To 
have an adequate airlift capacity ca- 
pable of moving Army divisions fast 
to the scene of trouble would certainly 
be much better than having six or eight 
Army divisions stationed at the wrong 
place on the perimeter of the Iron 
Curtain.” 





General Officer Shifts 

Maj. Gen. Stanton C. Bascock to 
VIII Corps (Reserve) . Maj. Gen. 
Eart C. Berquist to Deputy TIG 

. Maj. Gen. James P. Cooney to 

US. AREUR . Maj. Gen. Rosert 
G. Garp to Fousth Army . . . Maj. 
Gen. Peter C. Hauns, III, to US. AR- 
PAC Maj. Gen. Witus S. 
Marruews to First Army Maj. 
Epwarp H. McDaniet to TIG 
Maj. Gen. Armisteap D. Meap 
to Army Council of Review Boards 
... Maj. Gen. Ratpn T. NEtson to 
CSigO Maj. Gen. Russexv L. 
Virrrue to CLL Brig. Gen. 
James D. Atcer to Allied Land Forces, 
Central Europe . . . Brig. Gen. Vonna 
- Burcer to A&M Center . . . Brig. 
Jean E. ENGLER to CON. ARC 
Brig. Gen. Ropert Hacketr to 
56th Arty Brig . . . Brig. Gen. Jonn 
H. McGee to Antilles Command .. . 
Brig. Gen. Francis J. McMorrow to 
ODCSLOG ... Brig. Gen. CLARENCE 
RensHaw to Asst. CofEngrs . . . Brig. 
Gen. Joun F. Ruccres to MAAG, 
Vietnam Brig. Gen. Teppy H. 
a to - Eighth Army Brig. 
Gen. Marion W. ScHewe to ‘AC SRC 
... Brig. Gen. Joun F. SMOLLER to 
TAGO .. . Brig. Gen. Joun T. SNop- 
crass to ODCSOPS .. . Brig. Gen. 
Joun C. STEELE to EUCOM 
Brig. Gen. JosepH W. Sritwe t, Jr., 
to SVIII Abn Corps . . . Brig. Gen. 
Currron F. Von Kann to Director of 
Army Aviation. 

Retirements. Lt. Gen. James D. 
O’Connett . . . Maj. Gen. Francis 
M. Day Maj. Gen. Arvin G. 


Viney ... Brig. Gen. Roy N. WALKER. 
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If you don’t want your outfit commanded 
from on high, get up on your legs and 


sound off like a commander and a leader 


“The Ties That Bind” (Febru- 
are doing to 


APTAIN Bashore, in 

ary) voiced concern about what we 
our company and battle-group commanders, and dis 
cussed our needs in a superlative manner. A correlative 
question could well be asked: Why onli how are we 
doing it, and what are commanders doing about it? 

I would like to add some observations from the brass- 
hat area. The petty harassments of all leaders and the 
infringements on their command prerogatives stem fun- 
If we analyze this 
attitude, or mental approach to military matters, the 


damentally from a mental attitude. 


solutions to the problem no longer appear complex. 
In fact, they seem to be as simple as the problem itself, 
when stripped to its fundamentals. 

This attitude might be classified as an occupational 
illness which is self-generated and self-perpetuating. Its 
principal victims appear to be in the exalted portions 
of what we call the field grades. The virulence of this 


Colonel Donald McB. Curtis, Artillery, a battery commander 
and G4 in the Ist Infantry Division during 1940-45, was inte- 
grated into the Regular Army in 1946. After a tour in the 
Pentagon he is now with the Combat Development Experimenta- 
tion Center at Fort Ord. He wrote ‘Hot Spot on the Procurement 
Front” (August 1956) and “Give the User What he Wants” 
(April 1957). 
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PENTAGON 
PLATOON 
LEADERSHIP 


Colonel DONALD McB. CURTIS 


malady can be shown to increase proportionately with 
the distance of the afflicted from the basic troop unit 
called a platoon. At the end of the line, in the Great 
Stone Paper Mill on the Potomac, the condition flour- 
ishes as an endemic disease. For these reasons I call it 
Pentagon Platoon Leadership, for in this designation 
of the ailment may be found both a simple explanation 
of the basic problem and a simple solution. 


Stultifying effect of PPL 


First, let's look at the problem, with a few side glances 
at its possible and probable causes. Stripped of staff 
obfuscation, the trouble seems to be that Army leaders 
get so many directives, from such varied sources, and 
assigning so much responsibility, that very little latitude 
is left for personal initiative. As Captain Bashore so 
aptly puts it, we re telling our commanders what to do 
and how to do it. 

Consider the lowly platoon leader overseas. His basic 
mission is to keep his platoon combat-ready. As we are 
prone to say in staff studies, one of the facts bearing on 
the problem is that there are only 24 hours in a ay. 
one fourth of which should be set aside for sleep. W hat 
does this man do with the rest of his time? If he tries 
to follow and comply with all pertinent directives, he 
can forget the sleep. About a dozen headquarters and 
some two dozen stars manage to get into the act, in 
the Army family alone. The Pentagon puts out regu- 
lations, circulars and bulletins. To augment these, Uni- 
fied Command issues policy directives ‘which are further 
clarified by theater army headquarters circulars. Just to 
make sure the word gets around, field army Issues W eek- 
ly directives. 
further expanded on by battle group, battalion, and 
company orders. This pretty well covers the tactical side 
of things. To make sure the administrative aspects of 
his responsibilities are made clear, the housekeeping 
agencies of the area commands publish bulletins to 


Corps and division amplifications are 
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guide the platoon leader in his daily living on a post or 
compound. 

The net effect of this plethora of instructions is that 
many are neither read, nor followed; nor are they neces- 
sary. With so many people telling him what to do, and 
how to do it in a specified number of copies, small 
wonder that the spine in the backbone of the Army is 
bending under the pressure. About the only latitude 
left for the noncommissioned officer under the platoon 
leader is to tell his men when to do what the boss said. 
Individual initiative is stifled in a smog of paper direc- 
tives which demand compliance, or else. 

What bothers me is the stultifying effect of Pentagon 
Platoon Leadership on the real platoon leaders. These 
leaders are the men who will be called upon in a future 
war for speedier actions, independent decisions, and far 
more initiative and ingenuity, under combat conditions 
which will preclude detailed guidance from higher 
commanders. These attributes of leadership are not 
inherent; they are acquired from training and practice. 
If we don’t stop deciding on details at every higher 
headquarters, how are these potential leaders to get the 
experience they need? With this in mind, let’s examine 
some possible causes of this staff attitude which tries to 
lead platoons by remote control. 


The staff pyramid got reversed 


The complexity of modern armed forces, and the 
myriad details which must be considered, have been 
used as the excuse for creating larger and still larger 
staffs. The more specialized sections of a staff you 
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create, the more people who want to get into the act, 
and the harder it becomes to get prompt action and 
decision on a clear-cut problem. General J. F. C. Fuller, 
in Generalship: Its Diseases and Their Cure, aptly de- 
scribes a staff: “An all-controlling bureaucracy, a paper 
octopus squirting ink and wriggling its tentacles into 
every corner. Unless pruned with an axe it will grow 
like a fakir’s mango tree, and the more it grows the 
more it overshadows the general. It creates work, 
creates offices, and, above all, it creates the rear spirit.” 
He points out that Grant, with a staff of only one more 
than a baker’s dozen, coordinated and directed the move- 
ments of more than half a million men, comprising 
five armies, in an area half the size of Europe! 

Of course, it can be agreed that this is a good thing 
because of the tremendous support a staff gives to the 
man up front. The only trouble is that somewhere along 
the course of events since Grant, the pyramid got re- 
versed. The fighting man is naturally enough on the 
ground. He is the point, the piercing and cutting edge of 
the Py ramid. Now it stands to reason that if you "pile 
into the structure of the pyramid the multitudes who 
can be allocated to support our hero, the weight is on 
top of him. This process tends to drive the point deeper 
into the ground and, oddly enough, acts somewhat to 
impede his forward movement along the ground. 

Another cause of PPL is the assumption by staffs of 
command prerogatives without a concomitant acceptance 
of command responsibility. Any officer worth his salt 
will experience a little frustation at staff work. But this 
frustration need not blind him to the fact that, even 
though he speaks and writes for the commander, he 
himself commands nothing but a large wooden desk. 
Surely every commander of whatever unit is confident 
of the ability of his subordinate leaders to pe rform their 
jobs, or he wouldn’t leave them there. This is one of the 
chief merits of command duty in sorting out leaders: 
either you hack it or you've had it. 


A swamp of grammatical weasels 


Anyone who has bee na real leader with troops sel 
dom succumbs to the tendency to duck responsibility 
when performing staff work. However, some staff offi 


cers, W ho serve commande ‘rs, too often succumb to the 
mental attitude that they are well qualified to control 
the details of operating subordinate units because of 
their exalted position. They develop a sense of distrust 
toward lower units, considering them peopled by unen 
lightened gentry who not only must be led by the hand, 
but who are generally deficient in grammar. In each 
ring of the staff arena there is a local branch of the Nit 
Pickers Association which specializes in burying ideas 
emanating from lower units in a swamp of grammatical 
weasels and punctuation. This same crew are responsi 
ble for cluttering up the guidance issued to subordinate 
commands with so many detailed instructions that it 
takes forever to get staff coordination on the guide ince. 
It’s usually overt: aken by events when finally issued, and 
the subordinate commander inevitab ly has to request 
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clarification because of omission of obvious additional 
details. 

I can recall an instance of a command decision to 
ship a dozen or so tanks. The obvious solution was a 
message to the commanding general of A, telling him 
to ship a certain number of tanks so as to arrive at B 
by a certain date. Two days after the command decision, 
16 staff officers finally got off a two-page message which 
covered not only the matter of shipping, but by what 
means, with what markings, the condition of the paint 
on the tanks to be attained before clearing for shipment, 
what to do in case of fire, and how many copies of the 
bill to send to what offices! Must we always look over 
the woodsman’s shoulder as he swings his axe at each 
tree, when our over-all objective is to get through the 
forest? 

Targets of wholesale broadsides 


One prominent infantry battalion commander of 
World War II used an expression which should be writ 
large over each staff officer's desk: “Never mind the 
details; what's my mission?” Of course, passing the buck 
down under the guise of delegating authority and re- 
sponsibility can stifle a commander's effectiveness just 
as readily as doing his job for him. This is usually ac- 
complished by “command letters” down the green-tab 
chain, or directives from on high (prepared by the staff) 
to devese ‘ ‘command attention” to things. During a 
two-week period, one unit commander I know received 
command letters, or the equivalent, directing him to 
give “personal command attention” to each of these 
pressing matters: 


| Economy in utilizing resources. 

i Care of equipment under the preventive mainte- 
nance program, 

{| Conservation of utilities (not to be confused with 
the first item!). 

| Increased enlistments and reenlistments. 

| Promotion of the savings program. 

| Safe-driving campaign. 

| Post registration and insurance coverage for privately 
owned cars. 

| Membership drive for AUSA. 

| Fund-raising campaign for a national foundation. 

| Fund-raising campaign for national health agencies 
and international relationship voluntary agencies. 


If this isn’t enough to evoke the comment, “What 
the hell kind of an army are we trying to raise?” let 
some sidelights throw into sharper relief the tendency 
to keep a finger on the subordinate’s exercise of troop 
command. In no case had the unit in question been 
singled out for special treatment because of any par- 
ticular deficiencies. On the contrary, its record in each 
area was as good as or better than the average. Its 
commander was merely one of the targets of the whole- 
sale broadsides fired at all units regardless of past per- 
formance. Conspicuous by their absence were any re- 
marks on training, morale, operational readiness, or 
combat effectiveness—probably because his personal com- 
mand attention by then was fully occupied anyway. 


A briefing is a sales pitch 


The most serious defects in the staff complex are 
the evil habits that have been developed and which are 
spreading out into the field. Such matters as the “stand- 
ard briefing,” memos for record with buck slips on 
routing slips on the memos, are symptoms, not the 
causes. Time was when a briefing meant oral, concise 
reporting of certain facts. This process was intended to 
save time and paperwork. 


Look what has happened under PPL! A “briefing” 
now is a sales pitch. It is slanted one way or another to 
advance a particular idea. It is not even brief, par for 
the average being half an hour! It doesn’t save time. 
Speaker, curtain puller, chart-holder, pointer-user, light- 
switch operator, projectionist, prompter, rehearser, re- 
viser, and reviewer have all put in several sessions to 
insure a letter-perfect, wet-run, Hollywood production 
before the personage being “briefed.” It doesn’t save 
paperwork. The reams of drafts, disposition forms, 
memos for record, concurrences, and comments which 
go into a 20-minute briefing on the number of rooms 
a bachelor should have in a BOQ would paper the walls 
of said BOQ. The man-hours of preparing the presenta- 


tion could have built it. 


More personal contact, less paperwork 


Now what could be the reason for all this woofle- 
munk? It seems to arise from an increased reliance on 
paper and less on personal contact. If you stick to paper- 
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work, there are manifold advantages not the least of 
which are regular hours, and the pleasant, routine na- 
ture of the work. Physical exertion can be limited to 
shifting papers among the in, out and hold baskets. 
The locale of operations is fixed, so that people can 
always get hold of you for the really important matters. 
And there are the not-to-be-overlooked benefits of heat, 
light and dryness. 

In order to preserve this comfortable mode of life, it 
is essential that nothing be allowed to upset the equi- 
librium. Such brashness as making a firm decision 
which has your name on it is bound to result in the 
finger pointed at you when the whole thing backfires. 
Retribution is the move out to the boondocks where you 
will miss the warmth, comfort, and security of the 
office. Hence the requirement for the staff weasel, the 
fall-back position, and the passion for anonymity in the 
decision-making process. Just suppose the Old Man 
talks to some of the troops and comes back with fire in 
his eye, wanting to know who in hell put out that 
instruction about the width of the whitewash brushes! 
Proper staff footwork, and a briefing on the merits of 
the fall-back position can save the day—and, incidentally, 
your neck, your desk, and your job. 

There seems to be an almost pathological fear of 

getting too far away from a desk. Too often the “field” 
in the “field grade” is ignored. More personal 
contact and less paperwork will give a better feel for 
the problems and conditions faced by lower echelons. 
Direct observation even on a spot checklist will give a 
truer picture in less time than a canned briefing slanted 
to give the pitch desired. Such personal conversations 
can also eliminate the old staff standby of yelling for 
reports from lower units instead of going down and 
looking, or even checking the files to see if the data 
aren’t already available. 


term 


Command by leading 


For the problem of the ever-growing staff, there is 
only one real solution: Each commander must make 
and announce his decision to cut his staff to the mini- 
mum—and then reduce it to the essential. Attempts to 
accomplish this by manpower surveys or analysis of 
“overtime” records are useless. They breed more staff 
work, and they always end up recommending an in 
crease in staff spaces. This is supposed to enhance the 
prestige of the heads of staff sections. Perhaps the key 
to the larger problems of Pentagon Platoon Leadership 
lies in this petty aspiration aspect. Our sense of values 
seems to be misdirected. We give little credit to the man 
who produces results consistently with minimal re- 
sources, and seem overly impressed by those who sur- 
round themselves with minions and inefficiency. This 
is like telling a combat commander his outfit did not 
earn a citation for a difficult mission because his casual- 
ties weren't high enough! 


The essential composition of a staff at any head- 
quarters must be judged only by the criterion of the 
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commander's mission. And unless he is a platoon leader, 
his mission does not include the detailed leading of 
platoons, nor does he require a staff for that purpose. 

To cure the evils of staff domination, we need more 
assumption of command responsibility. Officers in com- 
mand slots can, by inadequate exercises of command 
responsibility, generate an atmosphere which leads di- 
rectly to staff assumption of command. 

Mark the words exercise of command er 
It doesn’t mean pushing your prerogatives around, o 
using aides to clear the dance floor or the golf course. 
It means personal attention to each of the four steps in 
training and maintaining “a military unit: organize, 
systematize, deputize, supervise. The commander must 
personally exercise some part of each of these functions. 
Based on his analysis of his mission, and the recom 
mendations of his staff, he must decide on the organiza- 
tion and size of the staff he wants to assist him in ac 
complishing his mission. 

If the commander announces his policies, these should 
be all the SOP required. How many SOPs are a patch 
work quilt of leftovers from previous staff officers, rather 
than documents which outline (briefly) the system of 
operation? 

Supervision by the commander is one of his more 
important responsibilities. It must be thorough enough 
to satisfy him as to the extent to which his directives 
to subordinates are being carried out. It should also 
provide a check on the functioning of his staff in report 
ing conditions to him, and in putting his words out. 
Such personal exercise of the command functions of 
supervision eliminates all excuses as well as reams of 
correspondence. It’s an excellent index of how well 
his own staff is functioning in that portion of his super 
vision he has delegated to them. 

I can hear the murmur of high-staff types concurring 
in the foregoing concept as fitting and proper for lower 
units, where you can see soldiers, but disclaiming its 
applicability to the staffs of general officers. Not at all. 
In fact, one reason for the increased PPL at all head 
quarters is a reluctance of some commanders to assume 
responsibility. The wormier problems are tossed upstairs 
when they should have been handled 
locally. This forces the eager and willing higher staffs 
into pl: inning the details of existence for the oaeedins ite 
requesting agency from then on. 


“for guidance’ 


So if you don’t want your outfit led from the Penta- 
gon, get up on your hind le -gs, sound off like a command 
er, and lead it yourself. You won't get as high an OE], 
but you won't be wasting effort just to get “command 
time ” on that staff second either. 

Take comfort in the old staff saying that “nothing is 
too good for the troops.” ‘That's what you can count on 
getting if you let the Pentagon lead your platoons. And 
if you're a staff- type officer, reme mber not to pass each 
sticky problem on to the next lower unit marked, “For 
Command Attention.” That commander has his hands 
full already, actually leading his platoons. 
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The theme of this year’s Army Birth- 
day celebration is THe U. S. Army— 
America’s VersaTILe Ficutinc Force. 
In one sense the versatility of the Army 
comes from the versatility of ideas and 
attitudes the Army receives from the 
drafted men who serve in its ranks dur- 
ing peacetime. The three articles that be- 
gin on this page and on pages 32 and 
36 demonstrate this. Each is written by 
a soldier who served because his fellow 
citizens called on him to do so, and 
each soldier, whether he came into the 
Army willingly or unwillingly, found 
that despite the necessary impersonality 
of the Army’s mechanism it was an 
organization that not only affected him 
but which he could and did affect. 
These three articles reflect this experi- 
ence. Even when the authors are crit- 
ical of the Army, they evidence a 
sympathetic awareness of the Army’s 
tasks and demonstrate a desire to offer 
constructive assistance. Men like these 
give the Army much of its versatility 
and make it truly an all American fight- 
ing force. 


What the Army’s 


Private First Class JOHNNY APPLE 


N August 1943, on the eve of the invasion of 

Salerno, General Dwight D. Eisenhower met 
with his staff. When the wisdom of the assault 
was questioned he said: “Sooner or later, you 
have to step in and take your cut at the ball.” 
In these words, which express simply a truth 
known for centuries, lies the meaning, for me, 
of the Army’s birthday. They are a challenge to 
my generation. Will we, who were born in the 
throes of a great depression and grew to man- 
hood through two great wars, recognize their 
wisdom? Will we take our cut at the ball? If 
we do, will we get a hit, or will we strike out? 

These are searching questions. To explore 
them, even tentatively, we must look back over 
our shoulders at the status of the military ele- 
ment within our society. 

There has always been, in the fabric of what 
we call American civilization, a strong thread 
of antimilitarism. We identify ourselves with 
the aesthetic glories of Athens, not the martial 
ideals of Sparta; we derive our cultural and 
political tents largely from the English tradi- 





tion, not from the Prussian. Our doctrine of 
civilian supremacy over the military is an early 
indication that the infant United States was 
determined to block the use of armed might 
as a road to dictatorial power. 

Washington, a political as well as a military 
genius, saw military dictatorship as a grave 
threat to the young Republic. He shaped the 
system of Preside ntial and Congressional checks 
on the military which endures today. Eighty- 
odd years later, Lincoln, in his long search for 
a general in whom he could have faith, reas- 
serted and strengthened the institution of 
civilian Commander-in-Chief. 

A further, but misguided, indication of the 
American abhorrence of war may be seen in 
our reluctance to maintain a standing army of 
any consequence during the 1880s and 1930s. 
Great conflicts over, the American per ple turned 
their backs on national defense, as if by averting 
their eyes they could make war vanish forever. 

On the other hand, however, the American 
people, once they are involved in a war, be- 
come caught up in it with a fierceness which 
transcends that mustered by the most warlike 
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Birthday Means to a Selectee 


tribe. Social critic Max Lerner, noting this para 
dox, has said that it is almost as if Americans 
had to overcompensate for their earlier indiffer- 
ence by making of every war “a crusade.” Thus, 
we had the war to free the slaves (as it was 
popularly viewed in the North), the war to 
“make the world safe for Democracy,” and the 
“Crusade in Europe.” 

This, it seems to me, can be traced at least 
in part to our feeling that we as a people have 
a special destiny. For the average American, the 
pedant’s insistence that the battle of Bunker 
Hill was really fought on Breed’s Hill is mean 
ingless; what matters is that the battle was 
fought, and that we licked the Redcoats and 
went forward to become a nation. 


Immutable national destiny 


Bunker Hill . Chi wa. . Bull Run 
Chateau Thierry ' Benen ... Pork 
Chop Hill—these names, ‘dem dimly sucalled 
evoke in the hearts of Americans the conviction 
that they are part of a grand drama extending 
far beyond their own lifetimes. In this wav, the 
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myths of folk history transmit from dec cade to 
decade the experiences of each generation, cul- 
minating in the image of an immutable national 
destiny. 


The often baffling paradox between love of 


peace and fervent wartime chauvinism becomes 
even more difficult to understand in a time of 
war-at-peace such as we live in. While there is 
a marked sense of urgency, there remains in 
many elements of our society an almost frantic 
attachment to the ideal of peace. We men of 
draft age sometimes find it difficult to take seri- 
ously our temporary roles as soldiers when no 
gunfire echoes across the world. In short, as 
a nation we are faced with the problem of sum- 
moning the lusty dynamism of America at war 
without the massive shot of adrenalin which 
catalyzes America at peace. 

We need to find the solution to this riddle. 
We are confronted on virtuz ally every important 
land mass of the globe by an enemy whose 
power elite is apostolic in its dedication. This 
atheistic brotherhood is aware that there are 
many roads which offer bright possibilities in 
their plot to further world Communism. They 
will try to nibble away small chunks of land, 
like sharks devouring a whale, subjugating more 
and more peoples until we are stripped of allies. 
They will wage economic warfare, both by brib- 
ing starving peoples, and by attempting to force 
us into bankruptcy. If other means fail they 
may even launch an all-out attack. 

But most likely, it seems to me, they will 
concentrate their efforts in an attempt to “erode 
our moral resolve to use force to back our na- 
tional objectives. They will insidiously play upon 
our love of peace, our reluctance to ‘destroy life 
even in the preservation of freedom. In this ef- 
fort, they will have as a road map the successes 
of Germany and Japan in the thirties—when 
tough minded resolution and perhaps limited 
wars would have blocked the greed of the 
Samurai and Hitler before world conflict was 
born. A whole series of modern-day Munichs, 
in such a strategy, would be the grand design. 
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Reflecting recently upon these conditions, C. L. 
Sulzberger, the a foreign affairs col- 
umnist of The New York Times, wrote that 
maintaining the moral vigor to fight for our 
ideals is the foremost problem facing America 
today. 

Meeting the challenge outlined by Mr. Sulz- 
berger will be the responsibility, in the main, 
of my generation. The generation of our fathers 
has met its rendezvous with history, and can- 
not, as Arnold Toynbee has shown, be expected 
to respond once more to entirely new stimuli. 
But will we be able to grasp and hold the baton 
passed to us by the final runner of the genera- 
tion before us? 

First, some negative aspects. A number of 
critics have noted in recent years, and rightly 
so, a curious negativism in many of today’s 
youth. In civil life, this is perhaps most vividly 
exemplified in the so-called beat generation of 
poets and philosophers. In the military com- 
munity, it crops out in the bitterness shown by 
many drafted soldiers toward the Army, tow ard 
their superiors—indeed, toward all aspects of mil- 
itary life. This angry contempt is not confined 
toa “lunatic fringe” of the large body of selectees; 
it cuts across educational, social, economic, and 
geographic distinctions. Not only does this at- 
titude have a corrosive effect on some of these 
men while they are in the service; worse, it 
washes over to color their post-active duty pic- 
ture of our defense effort. The Army, in this 
view, is a waste of time, and a sizable segment 
of its officer corps is peopled by incompetents 
or neurotics who have found a haven from the 
rough-and-tumble existence of “normal” living. 


The mark of the times 


How can I explain this attitude? A clue is 
to be found in my earlier assertion Aa today’s 
soldiers lack the quickening influence that comes 
with combat. But there are other explanations, 
all of which combine to form a pattern of re- 
belliousness. The jarring change from a society 
which makes a cult of the individual to one 
where sublimation to a larger unit and devotion 
to duty are uppermost inevitably produces psy- 
chological discord. Further, the mean little dis- 
comforts of the private soldier's life—lack of pri- 

vacy, restricted mobility, and the like—have al- 
ways evoked their share of grumbling, and will 
continue to do so. 

More important in the emotional make-up of 
today’s drafted men, I think, is the mark of 
the times upon them. Most were born during 
the Depression and entered adolescence during 
World War II, times of tumultuous social revo- 
lution. Democracy survived these tests, with all 
her basic tenets intact, but the social order that 
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emerged was a radically changed one. 

Inevitably, this unsettled atmosphere has pro- 
foundly affected my generation. Fathers who 
had seen financial solvency crumble before their 
eyes taught their sons to search for new ways 
to hedge against the uncertainties of the future. 
Sons, as a result, show some reluctance to sac- 
rifice material comforts for loftier ideals such as 
service and leadership and creativity. They have 
reluctantly built up an unhappy veneer of cyn- 
icism, especially toward non-material impulses. 

Naturally enough the attitude of drafted sol- 
diers like me vis-a-vis our military obligation is in- 
fected by this materialism. Instead of looking 
upon these two years as a debt owed our country 

—as a period of serv ice—many of us regard i 
as servitude, talking glibly of the way yore 
are “on the outside” much the way prison in- 
mates do. 

If I seem to speak too harshly about the at- 
titudes of some of today’ s young soldiers, per- 
haps it is because I am indulging here in self- 
criticism. I shared these views, ‘and only the 
diligent efforts of many counselors, some in 
uniform and others between the covers of books, 
have shaken me from them. Even now, the most 
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insignificant rebuke from an officer, on occasion, 
produces in me a feeling of petulance which is 
difficult to suppress. 

My purpose is not to suggest a program to 
correct what I may conceive to be the Army’s 
ills, but I cannot let pass the opportunity to 
make one modest proposal. I am convinced that 
the establishment in our leading liberal arts 
colleges of a course, quite independent of ROTC 
programs, dealing with military philosophy and 
history, would be a boon to national defense. 
Today, it is possible to graduate from the finest 
university in the country without encountering 
the names Clausewitz and Sun-tzu. But in a 
tense world where war is a topic of constant 
interest, would not mature consideration of this 
social phenomenon prove invaluable? I feel it 
would have two salutary effects. First, it would 
help dispel the strange notion that for the in- 
tellectual, military thinking is somehow beyond 
the pale; and second, it might stimulate some 
young men to seek out opportunities to make 
a more positive contribution during their two 
years of active duty. 


A reservoir of latent greatness 


Despite the disturbing attitudes which I have 
outlined, there remains much latent greatness 
in my generation. I profoundly believe that an 
attack on our nation tomorrow would find us as 
eager to defend America as were our fathers. 

Why? Because beneath the facade of bitter- 
ness there lies an ample reserve of patriotism, 
awaiting only a too-bold step by the Communists 
and the all to the colors by our leaders. The 
very facade itself, as we have seen, is simply 
insulation against the searing passion aroused 
in our people when war comes. 

It is well to remember the assets, as well as 
the liabilities, of a generation in turmoil. If noth- 
ing else, our anguish indicates we have not for 
gotten how to love, how to hate . . . and, in all 
probability, how to die. We are not, in eS 
We do 
not suffer from the cancerous languor which 
drains from a people all the will to defend 
self. Confused, certainly; misguided, perhaps; 
but passive and debilitated, no. Mine is a search 
ing, uneasy generation, and one which believes 


Eliot’s acerbic phrase, “hollow men.” 


in its ability to work out, somehow, its destiny 
in the fearful vet exhilarating days which lie 
ahead. I feel sure it will meet any military chal 


lenge which may be thrown down by the dia 
bolical masters of the Kremlin. 

We, the front rank in the long line of Amer 
ican defenders stretching back to that June day 
in 1775, will not—and must not—fail when our 
call comes. That is the meaning the Army’s 
birthday holds for me. 





The Soldier’s 


BOB BEAR, JR. 


MISSING ingredient in our peacetime in- 

fantry training is making our individual rifle- 
man feel fragme nted, more like a service num- 
ber on a dogtag, a body, rather than truly a mem- 
ber of his outfit. He is a physical entity within 
a unit, yet he feels apart from it. Given new 
knowledge and treatment as a part of his daily 
training, very likely he could become a more 
polished and effective infantry soldier. 

It's been more than two years since I left 
the Army where | spent two years in the in- 
fantry; first in basic training, then in a TOE 
infantry battalion in Germany. 

What I missed is what we call the Big Pic- 
ture. We lacked any real knowledge of the 
structure and function of units above our pla- 
toon, and how all these parts are coordinated, 
especially in combat. We were trained for a 
certain specialized and limited job with no un- 
derstanding of how that job fitted into the larger 
whole. 

Our training was too narrow and detached. 
Our squad “belonged” to a platoon, a company, 
a battalion, a regiment, a division, and so on. 
But since we had no knowledge or understand- 





eed to Know 


ing of these larger elements, we were never 
able to get the feeling of really belonging to any 
of them. As a result, everything else that was 
tried to lift our morale failed: parades, parties, 
best companies, all sorts of drives, three-day-pass 
bonuses, commanders’ speeches, and the rest. 
Deprived of the knowledge of the units above 
us, within our squad we remained isolated and 
detached from anything larger. 

True, this feeling of isolated specialization 
need not deter a soldier from doing his job to 
the best of his ability. 

I know all this because fortunately I came to be 
in a position to eventually obtain a look at the 
Big Picture. When I did, my morale improved 
and I became a more useful and efficient infan- 
tryman. In the end I really felt a part of my 
company as well as of the infantry. 

I will try to express my reaction to current 
infantry training so that you can see clearly into 
a doughboy’ S mind and determine what he seeks. 
He wants a look at the whole, the Big Picture, 
the knowledge that in turn will enable him to 
more fully relate himself specifically and gen- 
erally to the inf: intry. 


URING basic training I found I enjoyed 
things such as firing weapons or marching. 
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There were many others that I didn’t like, though 
I saw the need for them if one is to survive in 
combat. The quest for knowledge of the Big 
Picture never enters one’s mind during basic 
training. Life is too temporary, too elemental, the 
body too busy going through the full daily grind. 

A few months later I was in Germany, in a 
TOE infantry battalion, as BAR-man in a rifle 
company. That was what I wanted: to see and 
be with real infantry soldiers. When I arrived, 
my company was running live firing problems. 
Being new to everything, at first I was filled with 
excitement. The mind then did not ask search 
ing and demanding questions. 

In preparation for a coming field training 
exercise, later to be climaxed by the battalion 
test, we had a 30-hour battalion problem. It 
was our first maneuver, our first engagement 
under a unit that would have some permanence 
in our lives, our first action at being a part of 
something larger than a company. It was what 
we had Jong "been waiting for, where all our 
training was to be used, where all the various 
specialized sections of the company and the bat 
talion were assembled to work together as a 
whole for a while. Yet at the end something 
was missing. 
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When the battalion problem ended, the mind 
didn’t stop probing. Just being new was no long- 
er sufficient to keep it from exploring. The mind 
felt like it had only moved and waited and 
moved again. There was no connection, no re- 
lation with anything. Furthermore, the eye had 
seen too many new and unfamiliar parts in 
motion; the ear had heard too many new names 
and orders. I wanted to know how the pieces 
fitted together in the whole scheme of things. 
At this point, a battalion maneuver was the 
whole scheme of things for us: the only mean- 
ing of all our training. 

When it looked as if there would be no for- 
mal explanation of what we had just done to 
gether, I set out to find the answers myself. 
Friends at battalion headquarters and at the com- 
pany command post helped to enlighten me. I 
needed desperately to know how my part, how 
others’ parts, related to the battalion as a unit: 
the Big Picture. There was plenty I didn’t know. 
But the re was no training designed to help me 
find out. 

From this maneuver I drew some conclusions. 
Maybe here in Europe, for the infantryman 
the battalion was the most vital unit in the 
Army, because often it did things as an intimate 
whole. I had no idea of its structure and func 
tion, its mysterious S sections. In spite of the 
potentially good depth of feeling to be derived 
from being a BAR-man and a member of the 
basic and elemental nine-man squad, my sphere 
of action was too limited to enable me to obtain 
any knowledge of how other units and sections 
worked to help me, especially in combat. To 
know only my specialized and limited mission 
was not sufficient for my well-being. 

Before I again went into the field, I was in 
battalion headquarters company as an S2 scout 
observer. Immediately I was impressed by the 
fact that no longer was I a member of that 
basic nine. But my Saoiiine was no longer 


limited concerning what else happened. In 


time, from experience as a scout-observer in 
FTXs, a member of battalion headquarters com- 
pany in garrison, and from seeking information 
on my own, I[ gained some knowledge of the 
battalion and its over-all operations. With this 
new knowledge I began to relate my own action 
to the Big Picture. Only when the battalion 
became involved in larger-scale FTXs that sum- 
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mer, was there again a desire to know more 
about units above it. 

Eventually I returned to a line company, this 
time as a company scout. From my past and 
present unique positions, I could really feel 
truly a part of my company, even though I 
was no longer in a rifle squad. I could keep learn- 
ing more about unit relationships. But during 
the following year, I seldom ever heard any 
formal explanation of any field problem in which 
my company had participated, There was no 
pl: ice for such a thing on the training schedule. 

The one thing we “all enjoyed and took pride 
in was being the best damned field company 
going. After any FTX, when we became Mon- 
d. 1y-morning quarterbacks, I learned that many 
of my comrades were seriously interested in 
what had happened. We wanted to know more 
than just what we had done. But there was no 
way for us to find out. Radio operators and mes- 
sengers felt they were fortunate in that their 
knowledge was not quite so limited as that of, 
say, a BAR-man. When I could explain many 
actions to them, they showed increased interest 
in what they had been doing, in what took place 
elsewhere. 

An explanation of why things went the way 
they did made the men feel more tolerant and 
less abused. I could see that when a soldier 
could be shown on a map where he had been 
or what was taking place elsewhere while he 
was there, or why such-and-such went as it did, 
he got more satisfaction from his own limited 
action, more pride in the outfit. He felt more 
truly a part of it. 

I am convinced that if the Army ex xplained 
that the Big Picture is as important as, and is 
a part of, normal training, it would really create 
esprit. It would help the soldier to really belong 
to his outfit rather than everything being for 
him just so many steps, a hole to dig, a night 
to stand guard, an empty field to stare at. 

The belief that the individual soldier—the 
M1 carrier, the machine gunner, the mortarman 
—is not interested in the Big Picture is a fallacy. 
He may not be articulate in his wants, or + he 
may feel he cannot change the training sched- 
ule; so he doesn’t giv e voice to his curiosity. As 
a result, his yearning remains unsatisfied. Over- 
specialization does not give him what he des 
perately needs. It only engenders boredom, which 
the soldier abhors. Specialization may be neces- 
sary, but in order to fully belong, ‘the soldier 
must feel it in his mind too. He must have an 
understanding based upon knowledge of the Big 
Picture. That is what makes specialization toler- 
able and productive. 

I have read several books by the Army’s battle 
reviewer, Brigadier General $. L. A. Marshall. 
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By interviewing participants in the presence of 
an assembled company shortly after the action, 
he reconstructed for all a more complete, detailed 
and accurate picture of that particular engage- 
ment. A picture put slowly together by each 
soldier as he remembered the action. The broad 
picture became far clearer and more complete 
than any they could have obtained individually 
on their own. General Marshall comments that 
these soldiers became very interested, and grew 
enthusiastic over the process and their unit's 
relation to the over-all engagement. He found 
that this enlarged and more certain knowledge 
—of both the good and the bad—provided the 
urge to become better combat soldiers in ensuing 
actions. 

I have wondered if this same process, improved 
and modified, would not also work for the bet- 
terment of today’s infantryman who can partici- 
pate only in peacetime FTXs. This missing as- 
pect of our training could be as valuable a 
any we now receive. The Big Picture needs to 
be shown. 

I think a movie might help. “This is the 
\rmy, hich we all saw during basic training, 
was excellent for an over-all and grand look 
at the Army. But when we become infantry- 
men in a TOE outfit, we necessarily must spe- 
cialize. At this point in training a specialized 
movie called “This is Your Battalion” would 
be exceedingly helpful. It should carefully ex- 
plain the role of the soldier more fully and de- 
tail the general structure and function of the 
company and battalion. It should explain how 
all the parts work together. It should include 
a brief survey of general tactics with particular 
emphasis on ‘the TX. This movie would inte- 
grate practice and theory, pictorial action and 
diagrams. An FTX film, for example, would 
show a soldier in a number of different roles 
during the different situations. There would be 
sequences showing what his platoon leader, his 
company commander, and executive officer were 
doing at the same time. Where was our kitchen? 
our company CP? our other companies? our 
battalion CP? What were they doing? The sol- 
dier could be shown the various S sections and 
what they were doing, how the battalion com- 
mander directed his companies, what was going 
on in the trains area, how the heavy-weapons 
company was being utilized—even the attached 
units. 

Until we get such movies, various officers and 
noncommissioned officers of the battalion and its 
companies could, by explanation and the use 
of diagrams, carefully describe the TOE unit 
in detail, its sections, and how they effect co- 
ordination. Diagrams and maps could help ex 
plain various ph: ises of the FTX. It would be 
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more difficult and take longer than movies, but 
it would be a big improvement. 

Even though movies became available, it 
would still be good practice for each battalion 
and company commander to explain his own 
TOE, since there are modifications in various 
parts of the world. A mockup of a battalion CP 
could be illustrated and its working demon- 
strated, especially what goes on inside the CP 
van, the battalion’s nerve center. 

Furthermore, during the course of normal 
garrison training, when “platoon in attack-de 
fense-delay” is taught in classrooms, the in 
structor could also describe what some of the 
other parts of the company and battalion would 
be doing when you, a BAR-man, were doing 
such and such. This would serve to relate the 
soldier to the whole. 

Even during an FTX, vehicles break down, 
chow is late, men get lost, radios fail, wires break, 
maps are misread, orders are changed. These 
phenomena constitute the friction of battle. The 
soldier must accustom his mind to their potential 
ity. For that is the way, only more so, it will be 
in the real thing. But still, later on he likes to 
know why things happened as they did. 

After an FT xX, the company can be assembled. 
The men can fit their isolated experiences and 
movements together to represent the company Ss 
achievement. Someone should explain what hap 
pened and compare it with what should have 
happened. Thus the company could evaluate its 
performance in the full light of its battalion's 
operations. These sessions should include more 
than simple critiques on communications, recon 
naissance, and procedure that are now the fash- 
ion. In this way the specialist gets a chance to 
see the Big Picture far more clearly. He gets a 
chance to really belong to his outfit both spirit 
ually and physic: ally. Everyone in every unit 
should reap the rewards of more knowledge. 
There is no telling how good a company could 
become. 

Possibly, during an FTX, selected soldiers could 
ride around to observe how other parts of the 
outfit operate, and certainly to have a look at 
the workings inside the battalion’s mysterious 
CP van. I think that by doing this we can gen 
erate much more intellige nt enchusi ism for the 
field, for the infantry, and for the Army. 

What I have said is not offered as a cure-all 
for defects in our infantry training. | am say 
ing that there are new possibilities that might 
easily lift the morale of the soldier serving any 
where, particularly overseas. Arouse the interest 
of the soldier and he would no longer feel that 
he was merely an unnecessary cog in the wheel. 
An unde rstanding of the Big Picture would make 
his small job more meaningful to him. 





THE pte Troop 
rveains Information: 


MAN'S 


DONALD R. FINBERG 


HEN I arrived overseas, fresh out of Army Infor- 

mation School, I was full of enthusiasm and zeal 
or the troop information program. I returned to the 
United States some fifteen months later, convinced 
that troop information is a failure. 

What is wrong with our troop information program? 
What can we do to improve it? 

What I have to say is based on my experience over 
seas, and is offered in a spirit of constructive criticism. 
I shall offer suggestions for improvement in all com 
mands, for what I have to say applies equally to the 
Stateside program. 

Kicked around the organization chart 


During the period I was at a division headquarters, 
troop information was kicked around the organization 
chart. First, it was part of G3; then it enjoyed a fitful 


independence in Public Affairs; finally it ran a poor 
second to public information in the Information Sec- 


M series 


tion. 
In theory, the Information Section reports directly 


through the chief of staff to the commanding general. 
Both the chief of staff and the division commander are 
extremely busy men, with little time to devote to the 
information function. When they are concerned, almost 
invariably it is with the public relations or public in- 
formation aspect. As a result, troop information is al 
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Waif of Command 


most always entirely or takes a back seat 


to public information. 


neglected, 


lhe solution is to put troop information back as part 
of the organizationally powerful G3 section. After all, 
troop information is really an integral part of the sol- 
dier's training. I was frequently told that troop informa- 
tion got the greatest staff and command support when 
it was part of G3. 


Lack of command support 


AR 355-5 says that 


“Troop Information is a com- 
mand function.” 


Insofar as formal troop information 
training goes, nothing could be farther from the truth. 
At all headquarters | know anything about, troop in- 
formation received little or no command support, sim- 
ply because the commander had “more important things 
to worry about.” This was especially true in the com- 
pany, where almost inv ariably the commanding officer 
de leg: ited his troop information responsibilities toa busy 
junior ofhcer, whose other jobs seemed more important 
to him than troop information. 

Still worse, many commanders are actively hostile to 
the troop information program because they fail to 
see any immediate relation to military training in it. 

One troop intormation officer observed, ‘ Tve seen a 
commanding oflicer or a first sergeant turn all of his 
men away from a good troop information program be 
cause-he did not believe in it himself and took every 
opportunity belittle 
lo indicate the lack of command support, troop in- 


formation hours are frequently cancelled for any rea 
son and are rarely rescheduled. 

We must recognize that = information is one of 
the less important aspects of the commander’s job. 
However, the least he can do is refrain from undermin 
ing the program and support those of his subordinates 
who are responsible for carrying it out. 


Poor quality of personnel 


By and large, the job of troop information officer is 
considered a poor assignment that contributes little to 
ward promotion and career advancement. Although we 
now have an information career field, it seldom attracts 
the Army’s best officers. At division headquarters, troop 
to the assistant in- 
who all too often is a low-ranker in 
capable of gaining the command support which is nec 


information supervision is passed 
formation ofhcer, 


essary 9 a successful program. 

While I am not familiar with the details of the 
RF seen career field, I doubt that it will ever attract 
the best men with advancement potential. We would 
do better to rely on ROTC graduates with backgrounds 

education head the troop information branch, 
just as an ofhicer with a background in journalism, pub 
lic relations, radio or TV could head up the public 
information branch. 

[f the personnel picture is discouraging with respect 
of officers, it is positively dismal where enlisted men 
are concerned. This is especially unfortunate because 


the actual imple mentation of the troop information pro 
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gram depends upon the ability and conscientiousness 
of the enlisted men at division and lower headquarters. 

In the company, the typical troop information enlisted 
man is low-ranking, frequently of less than average 
intelligence, or an odd-ball given this job to keep him 
out of the way. In those rare cases where a well-quali- 
fied man finds his way into the troop information non- 
commissioned officer's slot, he doesn’t stay there long. 
He is just too valuable to the orderly room, and is soon 
repli iced by a misfit. 

After observing the extremely high turnover among 
troop information personnel and the resultant low- 
quality troop information hours, I have concluded that 
the job of company troop information noncommissioned 
officer should be eliminated and replaced by traveling 
teams of troop information personnel. Short of this 
radical change, however, I would recommend seeking 
troop information noncommissioned officers from among 
drafted men. Many of the best company, battalion, 
and battle group troop information noncommissioned 
officers in my division were drafted men with back- 
and allied studies. Many 
who would have been a li: ibility in a rifle squad worked 
eagerly at jobs in troop information. 


grounds in te arching, history, 


Topics are dull 


The purpose of the troop information program is 
to de velop in the soldier “an understanding of his role 
in the Army and to keep him informed of ‘the military 
and civil events, conditions, policies, and actions which 
affect him as an individual.” 

All too often, the soldier is the last to get the word. 
A memorable example was the change-over in our divi- 
Pentomic organization. An information 
blackout was placed on the entire operation, despite 


sion to the 


the fact that a wealth of unclassified information existed. 
Many found out about the reorganization 
through the local newspapers. As a result, the soldier 
learned nothing about a reorganization that vitally af- 
fected him until it was completed. 

On the other hand, the troops have reached the point 
of listener saturation on several topics. For example, 
the Code of Conduct was scheduled and rescheduled. 
Despite the fact that the Code of Conduct received 
unceasing emphasis, some enlisted men didn’t even 
know what it is. Some thought it concerned how sol- 
diers should behave while on pass or leave. Many 
were opposed to the Code, 


soldiers 


because they were taught 
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only slogans without an adequate explanation of the 
lessons of Korea and the necessity for such a code. 

Much emphasis is placed on supplying information on 
the soldier’s unit, the Army, and the support structures. 
The average soldier is simply bored by lectures on such 
topics. What could be duller than lectures on the ex- 
ploits of Umpteenth Army in World War II? What 
could be more interesting than an inexpensive, action- 
packed film based on newsreels of the Umpteenth 
Army in action? 

Nearly all unit troop information noncommissioned 
officers complained about the lack of interesting films 
and training aids. One officer suggested these topics, 
which would make interesting films while getting 
across important community selations messages: “A 
Three-Day Pass in Berlin,” “Your Leave in Tokyo,” 
“How to Travel in Europe,” “How to Buy a Car in 
France.” 

By order of a higher command, a 15-minute foreign- 
language lesson was included in each troop informa- 
tion hour, despite the fact that our division was soon 
to return to CONUS. Of course, this time was largely 
wasted. The best time to start such a course is when 
interest is highest—before and just after a unit arrives 
overseas. Even so, the value of 15 minutes per week 
of language instruction is very dubious. Those who 
really want to learn a language will take USAFI or 
University of Maryland courses. Others have little 
interest in learning the language and will not profit by 
such lessons. 


Conduct of the program is boring 


If the content of the program leaves something to 
be desired, the conduct of troop information hours is 
still more distressing. 

One troop information noncommissioned officer de- 
scribed the conduct of a typical hour like this: 

“No officers are there; maybe one. Senior noncom- 
missioned officers bug out, or mill about in the rear 
of the classroom gossiping. The same men always miss 
the hour because of their key privileged positions. Al- 
most all the men just sit there and wait until it is all 
over and they are dismissed. The result is that the 
information is not propagated and the men have ex- 
perienced one more dead troop information class. 


“The choice of the instructor is haphazard. Usually 
an untrained, misfit troop information noncommissioned 
officer gives the class; he is not respected as an individ- 
ual, and is in the lowest rank; or an unqualified or 
disinterested officer, harried and hurried by pressures 


of other duties, stumbles his way through reference 
pamphlets or a film. It’s so easy. 

Troops are thoroughly bored by the poor caliber of 
the troop information hour they usually attend. One 
reason is that the instructor usually pitches his talk 
at eighth-grade level. As a result, he bores the more 
highly educated people. If, on the other hand, the 
discussion leader lets a few Ph.D.’s monopolize the 
hour, most of the others will become bored or act up. 
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There is no escaping the fact that it is impossible for 
one person to appeal to all elements of the tremendous 
cross section in his audience. 

A solution often advanced is to divide into a series, 
or into small discussion groups. Unless there is both 
interest in the subject and tight supervision of these 
groups, they will degenerate into bull sessions. Because 
the inexperienced discussion leader is unable to answer 
complicated or “loaded” questions, the Army Informa- 
tion School advocates the lecture method of presenta- 
tion exclusively. Interestingly, it was the policy of our 
overseas command to insist on use of the discussion 
method. 

Because of the lack of good instruction, the high 
turnover in troop information personnel, the difficulty 
in obtaining trained substitutes, and the inability of 
the average troop information instructor to devote ade- 
quate time to preparing the weekly topic, 1 recommend 
the abolition of the troop information noncommissioned 
officer in the company-sized unit. 

[he unit troop information noncommissioned officer 
should be replaced by a team of four in the battle 
group who would work full time at their job. This 
group would consist of four highly trained men, pos- 
sibly former school teachers or actors, who could really 
put ona show that holds interest. Each week two men 
would give their lecture-demonstration to fairly large 
groups of men, while the other two engaged i in research 
and prepared the program for next week’s “production.” 

The size of these teams might vary according to 
whether the division were overseas or in CONUS. 
Twenty full-time men would probably be sufficient to 
present excellent troop information hours to an entire 
division, thereby replacing approximately one hundred 
part- and full-time men currently used for an inade- 
quate program. 


The troop information board 


The listener saturation of the troop information hour 
finds its counterpart in the visual saturation of the 
troop information board. Soldiers are so weary of the 
numerous notices they, must read, that they seldom 
will read a troop information board, no matter how 
attractively displayed. Troop information boards are 
too static in location, construction, and format to hold 
interest. Once read, they become a permanent fixture 
of the room—like the pictures on the wall. Many troop 
information noncommissioned officers call the boards 
“pure eyewash” and conclude they are not worth the 
time, effort, or money to maintain properly. 

Most troop information boards are not kept up to 
date. One unannounced inspection revealed an entire 
regiment whose troop information boards had been 
untouched since the previous IG inspection. 

Let's abolish troop information boards. Education 
announcements can be handled adequately during the 
weekly troop information hours, and troop information 
reading material left in the dayroom for those inter- 
ested in reading about a topic. 
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The few remaining 


duties of the company troop information noncommis- 
sioned officer can easily be handled by the company 
clerk in a few minutes each week. 


Inspection and supervision 


Troop information inspections by division inspectors 
were a farce. Our division’s policy called for advance 
notice (from a few days to several months) before 
inspecting a unit. As a result, units managed to whip 
their troop information boards into shape, falsify troop 
information hour attendance rosters, type out last- 
minute requisitions, and thus pass the inspection. 

One company troop information noncommissioned 
officer gave this graphic description of preparations for 
troop information inspections: 

“Almost everyone familiar with the troop informa- 
tion and troop education program considers the pro- 
gram eyewash and that the only time it gets any con- 
sides ation is during an inspection by higher head- 
quarters. At that time no stone is left unturned to look 
good during inspections. After the inspection the pro- 
gram remains neglected and dormant except in name. 
At the next inspection, records are forged, lies are given 
in answer to questions and everything is geared to meet 
the taste of the inspecting party. 

Nonetheless, the Troop Information Section found 
it desirable to be represented on the IG team. This 
gave troop information additional prestige and the as 
surance that troop information activities would be 
worked on at least once a year. Since the IG schedule 
did not permit us to inspect all troop information hours 
we graded companies solely on the appearance of their 
troop information program. The troop information hour 
was not even viewed by our IG. No wonder our in 
spectors were accused of concentrating on minutiae and 
eyewash. 

With advance warning, only the hopelessly inept 
units cannot make Excellent or Superior on troop in- 
formation inspection. Only an unannounced inspec- 
tion, making necessary allowances for recent field train- 
ing, and other activities, can separate truly Superior 
units from those which are Unsatisfactory on 364 days 
a year, and Superior on one. 

I have tried to highlight some of the most glaring 
defects of troop information in the fields of organiza 
tion, personnel, programs, and supervision, and to pro 
pose some worthwhile improvements. More important, 
though, is the need for a long, critical look at the ob- 
jectives and programs of troop information as a means 
of developing a new, revitalized program. 


Staff studies alone are not enough. Someone at Top 
side must see that needed reforms are pushed through 
successfully, 


overcoming the inertia and neglect that 
pervade the current program. 

These criticisms and suggestions are not offered in a 
spirit of gripe. I state them because I am convinced 
that an effective troop information program is im 
portant to today’s Army. Troop information is a job 
worth doing and worth doing right. 
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A trained observer tells us how an “‘outfit’’ be- 
comes one by forming a network of ‘“‘buddies”’ 


and what this means in effectiveness 


N “outfit” becomes one when a procession of strangers 
come together and “find” each other. As each day 
passes the same men meet, and finally know one an- 
other, on the firebreak or the parade, at the beer tables 
in the Club, or in town on pass. When they share the 
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Finding a Buddy 


Captain ROGER W. LITTLE 





same ideas and stick together to defend them, they be- 
come more than individuals. They form a social system. 
A system or network of buddies is the foundation of a 
military organization just as the family may be con- 
sidered the basic unit of the larger society. 

This article is a report on some of the things learned 
about buddies during the last year of the Korean war. 
I wanted to determine what made men stick together 
under fire and while enduring hardships that few had 
ever faced before. It is not too late to review these facts, 
for the conditions producing them will recur in one 
form or another. What we have learned about men 
under fire can then be used more effectivelv. 

During this period of Korea tactical ope. ations were 
relatively stable. But there was still plenty of “sweat”: 
frequent patrolling, long guard posts, and the persistent 
and unexpected mortar barrages. There were long 
walks to the chow line over trails that were always tar- 
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gets, and endless days and nights of being ready for 
“flap.” It was a tense, bottled-up kind of war, but from 
the perspective of the rifleman, just “combat.” 


The platoon was a fair sample of the men and pla- 
toons in Korea. Ninety percent were 23 years of age 
or less. Sixty-one percent were in the age group from 
18 to 21 years. Only one man was a college graduate 
(and he had volunteered for assignment to a rifle com- 
pany). Three others (including the platoon lead- 
er) had attended college for two years or less. Thirty 
percent were high school graduates, and the remainder 
had less than a high school education. The senior man 
of the platoon had been assigned nine months earlier, 
the three junior men within the month that I began to 
observe them. At that time, 33 percent of the men had 
been with the platoon for more than four months. 

These were the men that I observed as a group, and 
as individuals who belonged to one kind of a group, to 
determine what buddies were and how they made an 
outfit. From the things they told me, my observations 
of them on patrols, work details, and in the chow line, 
and from what I heard others say about them, this is 
what I found. 


The metamorphosis of ‘Buddy’ 


First, “buddy” is a term that has a distinct meaning 
in combat, quite different from the type of person that 
they had thought of as a “friend” or “pal” before they 
reached combat. A buddy was expected to do much 
more than a “friend” for the person who had chosen 
him. One man said explicitly Cand others implied the 
same sentiment): “Our minds seem to run together.” 
Buddies and friends were much alike in many ways, 
but the major difference was the intense feeling that 
they shared the risks of their positions as infantrymen 
in a rifle platoon. 


Second, the combat buddy was seldom chosen until 
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a condition of mutual risk was recognized. Solidarity 
developed when two or more men realized that they 
were going to face danger together, that one would 
need the other, and that without another person to 
help out—lean on, if you will—performance in a combat 
role would be too much to take. Men made buddies 
when they knew that they were going to the same out- 
fit, or when they actually reached it. Frequently 
“friends” were made in the pipeline, and they continued 
to write letters to one another, or to watch for news of 
each other's units in Stars and Stripes. But the combat 
buddy was made on the line or when first involved in 
a combat crisis, and was seldom replaced. 

Third, although one man would think of another as 
a buddy, he seldom stated it in those terms or boasted 
of the attachment publicly. Only when the chips were 
down would his choice be displayed. For one ie 
might be thought of by several others as a buddy. 
‘pairing-off” would have appeared to threaten the inte- 
gration of the others in the squad or platoon. The basic 
organization of the squad and platoon was a network 
of buddy choices, uniting almost every man. 

Fourth, the buddy was a defense against social isola- 
tion and the demoralizing feelings of loneliness on or 
near the battlefield. Your buddy was always there when 
you needed him. He listened to whatever you had to 
get off your chest, whether anger, apprehension, or 
boldness. The more that one buddy told another, the 
more they depended on one another. They shared each 
other’s letters and came to know the members of each 
other’s families. And whatever they heard or learned 
of one another, they kept to themselves. 

Fifth, buddies did not compare their combat pro- 
ficiency nor boast of individual combat skills. When a 
man talked very much about some combat experience, 
he would usually find himself alone after a short time. 
The man who often boasted, or who expected recog 
nition for his combat skills was the one considered most 
likely to forget in a combat crisis that he had a buddy 
and that they had to depend on one another. 

Sixth, one buddy never put another on the spot by 
making him choose between his obligations to the bud 
dy and to his job i in the organization as a rifleman. One 
man did not volunteer for a patrol unless he had talked 
it over with his buddy first and both decided to volun 
teer. Buddies did go on patrol together more often be 
and because it 
was on patrols that the events were most likely to occur 
in which they would really need one 


cause one had already been “selected” 


another. 


The empathy of distress 


7 here was one time, however, when any man would 


volunteer: if the situation was one which the men of 
the unit could feel some understanding—empathy is the 
precise word—with those who were in distress. Thus, 
if a member of a patrol was wounded and isolated from 
the others, there was no question of the obligation of 


every man to volunteer. But this was an action to pre 
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serve their relationships to one another. In another 
kind of situation, where the life or condition of a patrol 
member was not at stake, volunteering for a hazardous 
mission was more likely to pull the members apart. 
The main force of the buddy relationship was toward 
keeping members together, preserving the mutual un- 
derstandings which they shared, and inhibiting the 
tendency for them to think and act like nonmembers. 

Finally, in a crisis, and if forced to make a choice, a 
man would think first of his obligations to the buddy, 
and secondarily of the requirements of his job in the 
outfit. If a man was wounded, he expected his buddy 
to care for him until the “ arrived. And if a man 
’ his buddy would not expect to follow, 
but neither would he usually think less of him or con- 


medic” 
“bugge d out, 


demn him for his weakness, despite the severe punish- 
ment that would be imposed on the ‘ ‘bug- out’ ’ by the 
organization. There was the possibility of conflict 1 in this 
The buddy relationship, the foundation of 
might turn against the goals of the 


situation. 
collective action, 


organization. 
The ‘Dud’ and the ‘Hero’ 


There were two kinds of men who seemed unable 
to make , 
1 “dud,” the other, a 

The dud was a person who refused to do his share. 
He was not dependable. But he was not called a dud 
because he lacked skill, was awkward, or nervous. To 
such men the others always gave more help and atten- 
tion. The dud was a man who would not try. Indeed, 
he was skillful in avoiding the tasks that had to be 
done together or not at all. He knew how to hide by 
lingering in the chow line, or dallying on the work de- 
tail. He was never available when a “patrol was being 


a buddy. Both were extremes: one was called 


“hero.” 


selected. In each case he made more work for the others. 
They had to do his share, not because the dud lacked 
the ability but because he refused to use what he had. 

The dud had a rough time until one of two things 
happened. Sometimes he came around and began to do 
his share, yielding to the pressures exerted on lien. But 
he never lived dow n his past. He could become an ac- 
ceptable member of the squad—and be a buddy—only 
at the price of and being 
constantly reminded of it with jokes and nicknames. 
Ihe bitterness and rejection were gone, but the former 


living with his old record, 


dud continued to serve a useful purpose: new men 
learned from his example what was expected of them, 
and that 
forgotten. 

lhe other thing that could and did more often hap- 
pen was that the dud would become more and more 


“goofing off” was more easily forgiven than 


isolated from the other men in his squad. He would be 
absent when important events occurred, and had little 
to say when they were being discussed. He was seldom 
present when the squad was working together, on a 
patrol or a detail. Besides the loneliness that he had to 
endure, he became the butt of jokes in the bunker and 


the chow line. Eventually, his position would become 
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intolerable and he would direct all of his efforts toward 
getting out. And he would often make it. 

The opposite type was the “hero.” Unlike the dud, 
the hero wanted to do more than his share. But in doing 
so he made it necessary for others to follow, or at least 
to expose themselves to additional risk. He frequently 
boasted of his courage and aggressiveness. He clamored 
for intensive combat, but because it seldom occurred, 
his real character could never be tested. So like the dud, 
the hero appeared to be thinking first of himself, and 
only secondarily of the other members of the squad or 
platoon. No more than the dud could he be depended 
upon to act as one who was bound by his obligations to 
a buddy. 

he life of the hero was much like that of the dud, 
except that it was easier for him to “reform” and be- 
come acceptable. Indeed, it usually happened as a mat- 
ter of course that he boasted less of combat experiences. 


As the number of “old men” in the squad dwindled, 
he began to think more like them, to share their senti- 
ments, and to volunteer less frequently. But even the 
hero sometimes found the life too rough. When the 
tactical situation failed to provide opportunities for him 
to act as he talked, he appeared to the other men to be 
living in a world of dreams. 

An award for bravery did not make a man a “hero” 
in the eyes of the men who lived with him. The man 
who had been decorated always seemed to feel an ob- 
ligation to deny that he had ‘ ‘earned” the award. It was 
more important to him if his buddies could say that a 
man deserved an award but didn’t get it, than to say 
that he had been a hero. From the perspective of the 
men around him the man who had accomplished some 
unusual feat had done it only at the cost of exposing 
the others who had been with him. An award took an 
individual subjectively away from his buddies and com- 
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pelled him to deny repeatedly the very attributes that 
the award was intended to inspire. 


Buddies and the outfit 


The things that made buddies were not the same as 
those required to build a company. Buddies could 
manage’ their own relationships to one another, from 
beginning to end. But when the social system extended 
beyond buddies, new relationships appeared. These re- 
lationships connected the positions that men held: they 
were squad leaders, or riflemen, or platoon leaders or 
clerks. What a man did in his position was well de- 
fined: there was a consistent picture of what he should 
do, held by the man himself and by the other men 
around him. There was little that he could do as an in- 
dividual to change that picture or role. However, the 
most important influence on how he performed the role 
was his membership in a buddy relationship. 

Three other theories have been used to explain the 
way that men perform their combat roles. The first 
expl: ination is in terms of the abstract values or sy mbols 
of the larger society, such as patriotism, the flag, or “our 
way of life.” It may be true that these factors have some 
inspirational influence, but they must be transformed 
into more concrete and realistic images to become ef- 
fective. Such values and symbols were never talked 


about directly nor were they used to account for the 
failures of some men to perform adequately. A man 
accepted his position in the outfit as a matter of fate 
“the way the ball bounced”—rather than as 
a citizen's patriotic duty. 


—that was 


The importance of ‘mail call’ 


The soldier was more likely to perform well because 
he valued his family’s estimate of him more than the 
opinions of his peers in combat. The conception of his 
role as a citizen of a community or member of a family 
was influenced by the letters written to him by persons 
whose evaluations of him were very important, or by 
the clippings that they enclosed with their letters. A 
man who was an acting squad leader would receive let- 
ters addressed to him in his T/O grade, although he 
would deny to his peers that he wanted a promotion. 
When the time for rotation became imminent and he 
had not yet been promoted, he was increasingly appre- 
hensive about the possible reactions of his family and 
civilian friends. 

Thus it was more important to live up to the image 
of the good citizen-soldier in the eyes of the folks back 
home, than to achieve that goal among one’s buddies 
in combat. This, then, may be one answer to the criti- 
cal significance of “mail call” in combat, and to a lesser 
extent, in military service generally. Letters represent 
the soldier's major contact with the social unit that re- 
inforces his desire to serve faithfully and under great 
hardships. It is not enough that he hears about patriot- 
ism, the flag, and our way of life, in the abstract and 
general way of indoctrination. He must hear about them 
from persons who represent those values to him inti- 
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mately, people whose evaluations of his behavior as 
good or bad are of great significance to him personally. 

A second theory asserts that the way men perform 
their combat roles is determined by their attachment to 
some formal symbols of military organization. This 
theory, too, appears to be of limited value. For these 
men, the Army began with their buddies, and extended 
little farther than the platoon and company. Beyond 
these levels the organization became as meaningless as 
it was complex. Men from one company seldom made 
contacts with men from other companies, so their 
uniqueness in terms, of unit identification rarely came 
into play. 


Regiment's ‘influence’ flows to the rear 


It may be that at some remote time in history (and 
this theory is a favorite of military historians) this con- 
dition differed, especially when military outfits had 
fewer members, and units fought and bivouacked in 
close proximity. Then men of one company would be 
come acquainted with the men of another, and their 
membership in different units would be one of the 
distinctions they made. An indication of this was that 
men who expressed or displayed no attachment to the 
regiment while they were with the company, would be 
heard boasting of their membership, wearing the regi 
mentals, and using distinctive calls, while they were 
in the rear on “R and R.” But at this time and place i in 
the Korean conflict, whatever influence might have 
been exerted on performance as a result of member 
ship in a particular unit was individually perceived. It 
appeared to have little effect on solidarity in the rifle 
— 

A third theory contends that men behave in a par 
ticular way in combat in order to “live up” to the code 
of “being a man.” In the terms of this theory, the man 
most respected in combat would be the one who would 
act typically independently, aggressively, and with great 
enthusiasm. The least masculine person would be the 
one who was totally dependent on his fellows, and who 
was least likely to act independently or with initiative. 
But this conception of mz isculinity did not seem to 
operate either. This is certainly not to say that buddies 
did not act like men, but rather that they had a differ 
ent conception of masculinity, one developed under 
constant threats to their lives. I hey thought of the man 
who acted independently as one who could not be de 
pended upon in a combat skirmish. The hero exposed 
others to what they considered unnecessary risk, thought 
of himself Cif anyone) first, and his buddies secondarily, 
and forgot that buddies must fight together or not at all. 


UDDIES are an essential element of combat organi- 
zation. All they cost is the chance to develop. They 
rise above the individuals who comprise the relation 
ship and become something more. They make an out- 
fit. The battle is not fought by individuals, alone or 
beside one another. It takes a buddy to cover the ground. 
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Space age research gets a new headquarters 


One of the largest and best-equipped research facilities in the nation is the 
new 16-million-dollar Avco Research Center at Wilmington, Massachusetts. 
Here, research and development in space age technology is already being 
conducted in areas ranging from missile re-entry to satellite design. From 
work such as this—and equally important work at the nearby Avco Research 
Laboratory—will come further contributions to national security and the 


Avco 


conquest of space! 





AVCO MAKES THINGS BETTER FOR AMERICA 





Three incidents from American history testify to the truthful- 


ness of Washington's affirmation that “to be prepared for War 


is one of the most effectual means of preserving the peace 


The Potency 


of Power 


for Peace 


Major £. M. GERSHATER 


O those who will study and observe, history can teach 
lo wit: 

During the period from the end of the Revolutionary 
War to 1818, residents of the southernmost portions 
of the United States were repeatedly troubled by ele- 
ments of the Creek Indian nation. These Indians raided 
in Georgia and Alabama, burning, pillaging, and a 
ing, then retreating to their ‘ in Florida. 
that time Florida belonged to Spain, so of course rake 


significant lessons. 


‘sanctuary 


ican forces were legally powerless to pursue the ma- 
The Spanish au- 
thorities piously disclaimed any knowledge of the In- 
dians’ activities. Florida was then he avily infested with 
British agents, whose motives in inciting the Indians 
were indeed self-serving. The Americans in the South- 
east raged, and screamed for retribution, but their 
Government seemed impotent, the Spanish shrugged, 
the British probably snickered. The Indian raids con- 
tinued. 

The Revolution ended, 


rauding Indians across the border. 


the strength of the Army 
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had been inevitably and drastically reduced. At one 
time it numbered, by order of the Congress, “twenty- 
five privates to guard the stores at Ft. Pitt and fifty- 
five to guard the stores at West Point.” After trouble- 
some incidents with the British and the Indians on 
the frontiers of our young nation, a gradual build-up 
occurred. The Army was “divided into two major ter- 
ritorial commands: the Department of the North and 
the Department of the South. General Andrew “Old 
Hickory” Jackson had command of the latter. 

Jac kson was a real American and a real man. He had 
distinguished himself by his courageous leadership at 
the Battle of New Orleans (1815), where the British 
force under Lord Pakenham, the Duke of Wellington's 
brother-in-law, was virtually destroyed. Jackson evi- 
dently determined that the Florida Indian situation 
required action. The next time the Indians raided, he 
formed up his command and went after them. The 
Indians hastily pulled back across the Florida line, 
but now they were dealing with Andrew Jackson. 

Ignoring the inevitable diplomatic repercussions and 
the ‘distinct possibility of war with Spain, he advanced 
boldly across the frontier. Seizing Pensacola, he pur- 
sued the Indians into their camps, burned wigwams, 
lodges, and granaries, and utterly destroyed their ca- 
pacity to make further mischief. 

In one camp Jackson’s soldiers captured two British 
agents with the formidable names of Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister. These subjects of the Crown had been busily en- 
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ANDREW JACKSON 
“Let it be signified that the possession of the Floridas would be 
desirable and in sixty days it will be accomplished.” 











ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
“One war at a time’ 











gaged in inciting and counseling the Indians as part 
of a ge ad hardtement policy directed against the 
upstart Republic. With perhaps little discretion but 
considerable firmness of purpose, Jackson determined 
to set an unmistakable example that would end the 
harassment of American citizens once and for all: 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister were tried by a military 
tribunal and hanged on the spot. 

While communications were much slower than they 
knowledge of this act eventually reached 
Britain and Spain, both of whom furiously threatened 
war. Jackson stood his ground. President Monroe backed 
him up, and the Indian depredations ceased. The Span- 
ish Government, wearied by the entire episode, in 1819 
sold Florida to the United States. 

Firmness, supported by patent military strength, 


had paid oft: 


are now, 


no war. 
South of the border 


In 1863, taking advantage of the preoccupation of 
the United States and the inherent military weaknesses 
of the Mexican people, the troops of Napoleon III oc 
cupied Mexico. On 9 April 1864 the Austrian Arch 
duke Maximilian accepted an offer to become Emperor 
of Mexico. Although their resistance to this aggression 
was to grow significantly during ensuing years under 
the tenacious leadership of Benito Juarez, “the Mexicans 
were initially powerless to resist. 
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A great public outcry arose in the United States. 
Lnfluential Senator Charles Sumner of 
“complime nted” Napoleon: ‘ 


Massachusetts 
‘Trampler upon the Re 


public in France, trampler upon the Republic in Mexi 
co, it remains to be seen if the French Emperor can 


prevail as trampler upon this Republic.” The New 
York Herald editorially promised, in its issue of 2] 
January 1864: “As for Mexico, we will, at 
of the rebellion, if the French have not left there 
before, send fifty thousand Northern and fifty thousand 
Southern troops, forming together a grand army to 
drive the invaders into the Gulf. That is the way we 
shall tolerate a French monarchy in Mexico.” But 
Secretary of State Seward did not allow an inflamed 
public opinion to stampede his country into a major 
conflict with France; as President Lincoln had said 
at the time of the Trent Affair, “One war at a time.” 

Lincoln’s administration did protest, however, and 


the close 


invited the French Government's attention to the pro 


visions of the Monroe Doctrine. Napoleon realized 
that the United States government—caught in the midst 
of a bitter internal war—was in no position to enforce 
its views. France simply ignored Seward’s protests and 
proceeded with the forcible pacification of Mexico. 
While the subjugation of Mexico was becoming in 
because of the stubborn resistance 
Juarez, the Mexicans lacked the 


military strength to eject, the French forces. The sit 
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creasingly difficult, 
of the followers of 





uation continued thus, with the French in control of 
most of the country. 

\fter Lee’s surrender and the collapse of the Con- 
federacy, a pow erful army under General Philip Sheri- 
dan moved to the Mexican border. A new warning 
was addressed to Napoleon. Backed by a million vic- 
American bayonets, the United States now 
had ample national power to enforce its demands for 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from Mexico. This 
time Napoleon felt it prudent to yield and he shortly 
withdrew his troops. Maximilian was captured and 
executed by the Mexicans. 

The United States, without firing a shot, had erased 
a serious threat to national and hemispheric security. 
As the editors of Harper's W eekly expressed it, “The 
United States Government has now furnished Europe 
with an argument which every government under- 
stands.” The Monroe Doctrine was never again to be 
so seriously challenged. 


rorrous 


Speak loudly . 


[he end of the Spanish-American War marked the 
emergence of the United States as a world power. Our 
military strength and capabilities at that time were 
most impressive. In 1904, during the second adminis- 
tration of Theodore Roosevelt, occurred an incident 
involving the Moroccan bandit Raisuli. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
"Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead’ 











The New York Times of 20 May 1904 reported: 


Mr. Ion Perdicaris, a wealthy American resident of 
Tangier, and Mr. Cromwell Varley, his step-son, a British 
subject, were carried off last night by Raisuli, the brigand, 
and his band of 150 armed men. The villa inhabited by 
Mr. Perdicaris, situated three miles outside Tangier, was 
surrounded, the servants were beaten, and Mr. Perdicaris 
and his family attacked inside the house. 


Raisuli, in consequence of a local quarrel with Mulai 
Hassan, Sultan of Morocco, demanded for the release 
of Perdicaris the payment by the U. S. Government 
of a $70,000 ransom. The Times on 26 May acidly 
commented: “It is sincerely and universally hoped that 
the American Government will not treat the outrage 
with apathy.” 

It need never have feared. In the person of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Raisuli was dealing with another piece of 
Old Hickory. Furious at this outrage against an Amer- 
ican citizen, Roosevelt demanded his unconditional 
release, unharmed, within 48 hours, or earnestly prom- 
ised to raze the city of Tangier. In fact, he dispatched 
to Tangier the cruisers Brooklyn, .Atlanta, Olympia, 
Baltimore, and Cleveland, and the gunboats, Castine 
and Marietta. He alerted the battleships Illinois and 
Missouri (then at Gibraltar, only a few hours’ sailing- 
time away), and he directed Secretary of State John 
Hay to send to Consul-General Gummere, in Tangier, 
for transmission to the Sultan, a now-famous five-word 
telegram: “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

Perdicaris was released immediately, 
Roosevelt's point had indeed been made. 


unharmed. 


Once again, by a resolute show of force and determi- 
nation, the United States had, without firing a shot, 
scored a significant diplomatic victory. We demonstrated 
that our citizens, throughout the world, were pro- 
tected by the might of an armed, prepared republic. 
The unvacillating determination of the United States 
to enforce the release of the hostage, coupled with its 
patent physical capacity to do so, had once again ren- 
dered quite unnecessary the exercise of that power 


. . when you need your big stick 


Some may contend that each of these incidents was 
a vulgar display of force, unworthy of a democracy and 
rese mbling more a brutal, totalitarian regime. Such a 
stand is not only inaccurate; it completely misses the 
point. The true significance of these episodes lies rather 
in the incontrov ertible evidence they present: the Unit- 
ed States in each instance was both willing and able 
to defend its sovereign rights and to protect its citi- 
zens. No foreign despot, petty tyrant, or marauding 
adult delinquent could remain unimpressed at the firm 
posture of military power displayed by an angered 
Uncle Sam. Because this posture existed, it was un- 
necessary to exerecise it; because all could see its poten- 
tial, it could remain safely leashed. Diplomatic suc- 
cesses arose from the mere observation of this power 
by ambitious enemies, without the sound of a single 
round fired in anger. 
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Plotz wasn't dumb, he just didn’t catch on quickly and 
no one knew if until the end of the eight-week train- 
ing cycle. At Fort Carson intermediate tests during 
the cycle show up the Plotzes and make corrective 


action possible before it’s too late 
JUNE 1959 


Major GEORGE A. RASULA 


ECRUIT Plotz dozed through class after class, course 

after course, and no one knew it until he flubbed the 

end-of-cycle proficiency test. He was no more qualified 
for combat than he had been eight weeks before. 

So we recycle Plotz. But need we? Perhaps had we 
kept a sharper eye on him, we could have squared him 
away into the cycle before he got too far gone. Maybe 
all he needed was a little corrective action—say, a 
figurative kick in the pants. 

We give much attention to the business of insuring 
that recruits in basic training learn the fundamentals 
of soldiering. Good preparation of subjects by consci 





Major George A. Rasula, Infantry, was commissioned from 
OCS in 1943, served with the 81st Division in the Pacific, with 
the 7th in Korea, and is now with MAAG, Vietnam. While 
Chief of the Training Branch in the G3 Section of 9th Infantry 
Division and Fort Carson, Major Rasula conducted a staff 
study on the problem of periodic examinations during the 
training cycle, which is the basis for this article. 
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entious officers and noncommissioned officers, coupled 
with an ever-increasing use of fine training aids, has 
raised our instruction to remarkable effectiveness. Very 
little could be offered in criticism of how we teach 
military subjects to America’s young Plotzes. 

At Fort Carson we felt that the plight of Plotz 
pointed up a serious deficiency in Army instruction. 
Our examinations were not being fully utilized. Their 
value as effective teaching media was not being fully 
exploited. While end-of-cycle proficiency tests were 
good, they were not good enough. The command de- 
cided to examine the possibilities of formalizing inter- 
mediate training tests. 

Intermediate testing had been done by company com- 
manders. Testing was mostly informal; conducted more 
or less as the small-unit leader felt necessary. Captai 
Fafoonik, a hardnose, decided that a one-click error on 
a rifle’s sight was unacceptable. Captain Schultze, a 
good joe, figured: “What the hell! This kid has been in 
only five weeks. I’ll rate him 80 per cent for effort.” 

The need for a standard rating system became obvi- 
ous. Besides, a recruit is more motivated to learn, when 
he knows that the test after each block of instruction 
is a big one—the important one—and that his sergeant 
won't skim over and grade leniently. The lack of a 
stimulus that keeps the learner at his task is a serious 
injustice to both the man and the Army. It is more un- 
just to the American citizen, who has high stakes in 
the effectiveness of our military training. 


Consolidated county fair testing 


We felt too that the most effective type of test was 
the County Fair, whenever its use was practicable. 
Here, several stations on related military subjects are 
set up, like concessionaires’ booths at a county fair. This 
is the answer to the need for a practical application 
test where questions and answers serve to instruct. 
However, because of shortages in manpower and equip- 
ment, and lack of training sites, it was almost impos- 
sible to conduct County Fairs by companies. Consoli- 
dated testing by battle group makes it possible to con- 
duct these shows whenever their use is practicable or 
practical. 

So units engaged in training replacements at Fort 
Carson were directed to run weekly tests and to report 
their findings after a month. During this time, both 
the division's G3 section and the brigade headquarters 

in charge of training inspections and tests) sent staffs 
to visit units conducting the tests in order to gain an 
outside view of the difficulties involved. At the end of 
a month their reports were analyzed by G3. These re 
ports revealed that three main questions had to be re 
solved: when to conduct intermediate tests; how best 
to conduct them; and when to schedule corrective in- 
struction. 

[here was some disagreement over when to hold 
the tests. The times finally considered were: every Sat- 
urday morning, on a calendar schedule; at the end of 
each subject, regardless of day of completion; after fin 
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ishing a specified block of instruction, regardless of day 
of conclusion. 

The weekly tests on Saturday mornings offered the 
advantage of allowing testing and make-up training at 
a fixed time and place, and facilitating scheduling and 
administration. However, under this system, tests might 
not always follow a subject. The subject might be in- 
terrupted while half completed. Otherwise, each block 
of instruction would have to be scheduled so as to end 
on Friday, before the day of test. Weekly tests did not 
do the job of reviewing and putting the finishing 
touches on a specific block of instruction. 


When and how to test 


Obviously, then, testing after each subject would be 
too time-consuming, and not follow the wisdom of 
presenting subjects in blocks of related subjects for 
more comprehensive learning. The weekly tests didn’t 
do this either. Also, since County Fair testing was to be 
used, why drag out materials time after time and haul 
them from place to place, when through one consoli- 
dated effort you could set up a bigger Fair at one site 
and encompass the whole block of instruction? ‘Test- 
ing time is precious because it uses training time. The 
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more stations at a County Fair, the fewer recruits 
standing around awaiting tests. Therefore, we decided 
to test as soon as possible after a specific block of re- 
lated subjects. 

Determining how to conduct the tests was not so 
much a problem. The County Fair being generally 
accepted as the most effective medium, we resolved 
to utilize it whenever practicable. Some subjects, such 
as troop information, require no testing or make- -up 
training. Others, like intelligence training, are best 
tested on paper. But the greatest part of tactical or 
weapons instruction is best tested practically at the 
County Fair. In effect, utilization of the County Fair 
was the first consideration in the formalization program. 
The other problems were resolved to accommodate it. 

The question of when to conduct corrective training 
hinged upon the solutions to the first two. If weekly 
tests were conducted every Saturday morning, as had 
been suggested, there would not have been. time to 
properly prepare corrective instruction for Saturday 
afternoon. Or, if tests were to be of the more time-con- 
suming County Fair type, then there would be less 
time for commanders in which to conduct their make- 
up. Times suggested for corrective instruction were: 
Saturday afternoon; immediately after the test; during 
the next scheduled commander’s time; and as concur- 
rent training stations during related training during 
the following week. 

lhe period immediately after a test is impracticable. 
It leaves no time for properly preparing corrective in- 
struction that is based on the results of the tests. The 
next scheduled commander’s time is unsuitable in view 
of other decisions. In the first place, there may be no 
next commander's time. The County Fair scheme takes 
more time than the old method of hit-or-miss informal 
testing, which frequently was overlooked or omitted. 
Then, too, this would be too uncertain a schedule for 
a formal testing program. 


[hese same criticisms apply to setting up concurrent 


instruction stations during related training the next 
week. First, since training will be in Mocks with tests 
following, it is inconsistent to have concurrent stations 
of the previous block’s subject. Also, it was argued, next 
week is too long after the test, and confusing because 
it would require breaking down the company again at 
that time. The best period seems to be S Saturday after- 
noon, although there are objections because of the ef- 
fect on morale. Being free time, it allows a better op- 
portunity to give particular attention to the individual. 
Secondly, the idea of having to make up on his own 
time discour ages the border-line recruit or the one who 
dozes through. If there is a sort of penalty attached to 
failure, that provides a motivation to learn and pass 
the tests. The intelligent use of bonus time off can 
easily solve the cadre’s morale problem 


Plotz is trained despite himself 


So we have formalized our intermediate training tests 
at Fort Carson. Now we can set standards for the di- 
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vision and be reasonably sure they are met—down to 
the last company. Testing has taken its rightful and 
useful place as an integral part of, rather than an ap- 
pendage to, military instruction. Testing is standard- 
ized through battle-group control. Efficient use of fa- 
cilities and manpower is made, while the best testing 
method—the County Fair—is utilized to the utmost. 
Some of our measures may seem harsh, but we feel 
they are necessary. After all, our first interest is to see 
that Recruit Plotz gets trained—even if Plotz doesn’t 
agree. 

Of course, we are now moving into the real thing: 
how the scheme will work in practice over a length of 
time. The main idea is to install formalization. Details 
may vary at different commands, ae upon the 
av ailability of manpower, ranges 
other factors. 

What we appreciate about the toothpick is not that 
its inventor shaped its end round or square, or whether 
he flavored it with apple or mint. He saw a need for it 
and found the answer. 


or training sites, or 





What’s Combat Surveillance? 


Its definition confuses, and in practice 


it’s three different activities 


Lieutenant Colonel IRVING HEYMONT 


HE development of weapons that can deliver kiloton 
and megaton firepower at great ranges has highlighted 
our — to find targets for them. To remedy this 
weakness, we pour money and effort into developing 
greater Cé ‘pabilities in the hielc | of combat surveillance. 
The only definition appearing as approved doctrine 

is in FM 100-1 (Chapter 15): “Combat surveillance is 
a continuous (all weather, day and night), 
watch over the battle area to provide timely information 
for tactical ground combat oper ations. W hile the term 
surveillance is new, the function has long been per- 


systematic 


formed by tactical forces in the field.” 

Read this definition carefully and you'll gather that 
combat surveillance embraces all the functions of com- 
bat intelligence, and more. Of course, this hitching up 
the horse in back of the cart has been recognized, for 
recently the Pentagon has taken steps to clarify this 
confusing definition. However, the definition itself is 
not being changed. 

Generally, 
in speaking of attaining one of these objectives: 


the term combat surveillance is now used 


To extend the effective depth and scope of each 
unit's intelligence collection effort to at least the maxi- 
mum range of its available weapons systems. 

To provide a fast and reliable means of determin- 
ing height of burst, ground zero, and yield of all nu- 
clear bursts. . 

e To = ide a fast and reliable means of locating 
soli, at any time, the most forward elements of 
friendly “i This knowledge is urgently required 
for troop-safety considerations when close in nuclear 


fires are used. 


HESE are three distinct problems. The solution to 

one does not solve the other two. Recently developed 
ground and airborne radar and infrared devices are 
primarily for gathering information of the enemy and 
the area of operations. No one device or means, tech- 
nical or non-technical, is complete in itself. The results 
of all these means must be put together. 

Until we have a device that clearly distinguishes 
friend from foe, any information obtained from current 





Lieutenant Colonel Irving Heymont, Infantry, a frequent 
contributor, is on the staff and faculty of the Command and 
General Staff College. 
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surveillance devices about the locations and movements 
of friendly ground units has only a bonus effect. Im- 
proved communications and navigation equipment ap- 
pear to be the only ways, within the near future, of 
improving our ability to locate our forces. 

Devices that can extend the depth of the intelligence 
information collection effort cannot also accurately de- 
termine the location, yield, and height of burst of nu- 
clear detonations on the battlefield. To solve this as- 
pect of our problem we require devices that can ob- 
serve in every direction and that can give us informa- 
tion about yield, height of burst, and ground zero. 

Lumping all three actions into one very broad term is 
misleading. It’s like describing a shov el as a piece of 
earthmoving equipment, then starting research to im- 
prove earthmoving equipment. Placing the term com- 
bat surveillance in a manual on doctrinal guidance also 
raises questions of staff responsibilities, combat surveil- 
lance plans, and orders. The present responsibilities of 
the staff for collecting intelligence information, locating 
friendly units, and analyzing post-strike data are well 
understood throughout the Army. Combining these 
actions into one term creates confusion. At The In- 
fantry School’s Intelligence Seminar last June, one 
panel debated whether $2 or S3 develops the combat 
surveillance plan of a battle group! 


HE current definition of combat surveillance is so 

broad that it loses meaning. Unqualified, it includes 
all activities involved in keeping track of a tactical com- 
mands troops and operations, and those of the enemy. 
The use of radar to detect an enemy force, an account 
of the progress of a friendly patrol, an observer's report 
that a unit has lost a certain number of tanks—all these 
can be considered products of “combat surveillance.” 
Confusion is inevitable when a definition is so broad. 

If the current definition is not good, we must have a 
new one. One that comes closer to describing the basic 
element of combat surveillance is: “Combat surveillance 
is that part of the collection step of the intelligence 
cycle involving a continuous (all-weather, day. -and- 
night ), systematic watch over the battle area to provide 
timely information for ground tactical operations.” 

It can be said that even such a definition serves no 
useful purpose; that it is a new and fancy label for one 
part of the combat intelligence job. 

As FM 100-1 says, “W hile the term combat surveil- 
lance is new, the function has long been performed by 
tactical forces in the field.” Introduction of the new 
term has produced only confusion. It has neither 
brought clarity nor defined new functions. Elimination 
of the term combat surveillance and, above all, exclud- 
ing it from our doctrinal guidance removes an element 
that tends to confuse and disturb staff relationships and 
activities. 

We have enough problems to solve. Their solutions 
become more difficult when we attach labels that en- 
gender confusion and more problems. 
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New Weapons, New Vehicles for Pentomic Army 
Displayed by Ordnance Corps Proving Ground 


Some of the weapons and vehicles developed by 
or for the Army’s Ordnance Corps were put on 
display at Aberdeen Proving Ground on 28 April. 
Besides those pictured on this and the two follow- 
ing pages, these other vehicles are now under test 
or being evaluated for possible adoption: 

¥4-TON CONVERTIBLE 4 x 4 Carrer, M443E1. 
An experimental platform-type vehicle for person- 
nel or cargo, whose light weight favors air-trans- 
portability. 

%4-ron 6 x 6 Uritrry Truck, XM408. One of 
a family based upon the components of the M151 
Jeep. This light truck is suitable for airborne oper- 
ations. 

2.5-ron 6 x 6 Carco Trucks, M35E7 and 
M35E8, have multi-fuel compression-ignition en- 


gines which, besides being able to change from 
any fuel ranging from diesel oil to gasoline with- 
out stopping, have the advantage of increased cruis- 
ing range. The M35E8’s Allison automatic trans- 
mission replaces the standard Spicer unit. News- 
men saw this vehicle climb a 65 per cent grade 
from a dead stop. 

%4-1ron 4 x 4 Lanp Rover. A diesel-engine-pow 
ered version of a standard commercial and military 
vehicle. This British vehicle’s new engine will 
increase cruising range. 

Exvecrronic Rance Finper T47, is intended 
for use in rapidly locating targets and landmarks 
to an accuracy suitable for field artillery fire control 
purposes. It is mounted on a quarter-ton, can be 
easily set up by two men. 








ANTITANK MISSILES FROM FRANCE 


The SS-10 antitank missile (above), manufactured by Nord Aviation of 
Paris, is a remote-control, wire-guided missile with a solid fuel 
propellant. It employs the shaped-charge principle and can put out 
of action any tank known to exist. This missile can be hand-carried, 
dropped by parachute, operated by one soldier, or launched from the 
earth, a ground vehicle, or an aircraft. The S5-10 is basically designed 
for use of ground forces, and is being procured for use by the U. 5. 
Army. The SS-11 (left), also developed by Nord Aviation, whose range 
is more than double that of the SS-10 and is somewhat heavier, is 
being procured for evaluation. The 55-10 has been adopted as 
standard equipment for U. S. forces. 
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QUARTER-TON TRUCK FROM GERMANY 


The German quarter-ton 4x4 DKW developed for NATO as a four-place 

personnel carrier, is being evaluated by Aberdeen's Development and 

Proof Services. If is unique in having a simple three-cylinder, two- 
stroke engine that measures 59 cubic inches. 





EIGHT-WHEEL DRIVE CARGO TRUCK OF ALUMINUM 


The 2.5-ton eight-wheel drive cargo truck XM410, designed and built 
for the Army by Chrysler, features high mobility, light weight, low 
silhouette, air-transportability, and floatability under a 5,000-pound 
load. Aluminum is extensively used. Its eight wheels are independently 
sprung. This aluminum truck is one of a family of three prototypes 
which will use identical components for four-, six- and eight-wheel- 
drive units. Interchangeability of parts and components allows a 
sizable reduction in stocks of spare parts required for servicing during 
combat. Better protection against dirt, mud and water is provided 
for engine, transmission, brakes, drive lines and axles. The new 
truck, which seats 16 fully equipped soldiers, is about 2.5 feet 
shorter than comparable vehicles and weighs some 5,000 pounds less. 
On cross-country operations it can carry two-thirds of its own weight 
in men and weapons as against one-third fo one-half for vehicles 
now being used. 





PERSONNEL CARRIER WITH ALUMINUM ARMOR 


The M113E2 armored personnel carrier is a lightweight, low sil- 
houette vehicle that can transport men or cargo. If can "swim" over 
inland lakes and streams, travel over rough cross-country ferrain, and 
at high speeds over improved roads. Its low net weight (the figure 
is classifed) allows transport by cargo aircraft, and it is air-drop- 
pable. This latest APC carries 11 combat-equipped soldiers besides 
driver and commander. An open-type cupola, with pintle mount for 
either caliber .50 or .30 flexible machine gun, located at the com- 
mander's station, can be manually rotated 360 degrees. The hull is 
of aluminum armorplate reinforced by internal framing, plate thickness 
varying at different planes of the hull to meet ballistic requirements. 
This vehicle is of all-welded construction, with watertight seals on 
all hatches, doors and openings. A trim vane on the front of the hull, 
operated by the driver, serves as a stabilizer during operation on 
water. Manufactured by the Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, 
this APC is 189 inches long, 105.75 inches wide (100 inches with 
track shrouds removed), with ground clearance of 16 inches. The 
Ordnance Corps has achieved some reduction in noise over the M59. 





105 SP HOW WITH ALUMINUM ARMOR 


The 1195 105mm howitzer (16,200 pounds lighter than the M52) 
is self-propelled, amphibious, and is armored with aluminum. Its 100- 
inch turret ring permits traverse of 360 degrees against 60 right and 
left for the M52. Elevation is from minus 10 to plus 75 degrees. 
It can carry 89 rounds of standard 105 ammunition. A newer and 
longer-range round is provided in addition fo standard howitzer 
rounds. Fire control system has been simplified and laying accuracy 
improved. Although recoil mechanism is still the hydrospring type, 
it has been modified to permit quick change of tubes. An external 
buffer eases the gun back into battery affer firing. It can fire while 
“swimming” in to shore. 





175MM SP GUN 


This is the Army's self-propelled 175mm gun, 1235, designed to provide 
general support to ground units and close general support to armored 
forces. It is full-tracked, easily maneuverable, 38,800 pounds lighter 
than the 1162, and can be carried by large cargo aircraft in two 
loads—tube and mount. The mount is a low, all-welded steel structure. 
The hydraulically operated spade securely anchors against movement 
by recoil. The rammer and loader are also hydraulically operated, the 
loader swinging out of the way of recoil. The five pairs of road 
wheels are also used for adjustment; all have hydraulic lockout 
cylinders that can be locked from the driver's seat to provide a rigid 
firing platform. Power comes from a 370-hp engine. The turret may 
be traversed, manually or by power, 30 degrees right or left of 
center. Elevation is from minus 5 to plus 65 degrees. This weapon 
fires a standard projectile at a muzzle velocity of 3,000 fps, as well 
as the newer type rounds and atomic w rheads. This chassis is inter- 
changeable for the 175mm gun, the 8-inch howitzer and the 155mm 
gun, or a heavy wrecker. 





ASSAULT RECOVERY VEHICLE 


The M88 assault recovery vehicle, medium, is designed to operate 
primarily with the M48A2 tank, and uses many parts common with 
it. In addition basic engine, track, and suspension components, some 
controls, periscopes, seats, electrical equipment and other equip- 
ment are common to tank and recovery vehicle. The similarity ends 
there, for this is the first medium-tank recovery vehicle ever designed 
from the ground up expressly for the purpose. From experience gained 
while working with the M74 and previous types, CONARC developed 
a set of requirements and characteristics for the exact ‘type of re- 
covery vehicle needed. Produced by Bowen-McLaughlin-York, features 
include hull and crew compartment, two winches, modified A-frame 
boom, live-boom movement, spade-dozer, power take-off unit, and 
hydraulic system with auxiliary unit. Spectators saw the M88 and three 
men recover the M113 APC from a water-filled ditch in a few minutes. 
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Stretching the RF Spectrum... 
with Motorola SSB | 


Modern tactical needs for multi-channel voice and data transmission create serious communication problems 


within the limitations of the inflexible spectrum. 

As a step toward solving this wave-length tangle, Motorola design engineers have figuratively “expanded” 
the spectrum by reducing the per/channel requirements in advanced portable, mobile and airborne single side- 
band transceivers. The result is clear, continuous and simultaneous communication in air and surface surveil- 
lance, troop movement and air support. 

Motorola SSB transceivers incorporate the significant military advantages of being light in weight, compact 
in design. All employ these Motorola-pioneered contributions to effective communication: + Advanced appli- 
cation of transistors to communication equipment + Highly-stable crystal oscillators « Refinements in crystal 
manufacturing techniques » Development and application of mechanical and crystal filters. 

Motorola contracts with the three Services include pack-carried, mobile and airborne equipment. 

For information on these field-tested developments—or for data on engineering career opportunities — 
write to: Motorola Inc., Military Electronics Division, Dept. C, 8201 E. McDowell Road, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Expanding 
Motorola 
Facilities 


Six Military Electronics Division 
plants in three locations... over 


650,000 square feet of engineering 


and production space devoted 


exclusively to the design, develop- 
ment and manufacture of advanced 


military equipment. 
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Sword of Friendship 


T every formal Mess dinner held by the 111th Infantry, Pennsyl- 

vania National Guard, a Scots sword and a piece of the Black 
Watch tartan are draped over a vacant chair. 

Since Colonial days, when the famous Scots regiment and the fore- 
runners of the 111th Infantry fought against the French together, 
this unusual custom, reminder of past history and friendship, has been 
observed. 

Until recently, the Mess of the 111th (its headquarters is in Phila- 
delphia) used the sword of one of its own officers. When the Com 
manding Officer of the Ist Battalion of the Black Watch heard of 
this good will custom, a gift of a regimental claymore—a Highlander 
basket-hilted broadsword—was sent from all ranks to the 111th Infantry 
for its use in the custom of the vacant chair. 

The commander of the Black Watch first heard of the custom from 
Major Claud Moir, who headed the detachment from Scotland that 
toured the United States in September 1957. The custom is also 
meant as a standing invitation for the CO of the Black Watch to join 
with the 111th at any time he might be available. Major Moir regret 
fully declined an invitation to occupy the chair because he com 
manded only the visiting detachment and not the regiment. 

The 111th Infantry, founded on 21 November 1747 in Philadel 
phia by Benjamin Franklin for service in America, was originally called 
The Associators. The western frontier of Pennsylvania was dominated 
by the French, and although Fort Duquesne had been captured in 
1758 and renamed Fort Pitt by General Forbes, it was not until 1764 
that the French and Indian control of that portion of the Common 
wealth was broken. 

The Associators were active in helping the forces of the Crown, 
for it was in 1763-64, after the relief of Fort Pitt by Colonel Bouquet, 
that the Colonials, along with a detachment of the Black Watch (or 
42d) and the Royal Americans (60th) fought side by side in over 
coming Pontiac and his French allies. 

The ties of comradeship were briefly interrupted in 1776, but even 
so the Black Watch found it distasteful to place battle honors on their 
colors for a war with kith and kin. By the same token, the battle 
streamer on the regimental colors of the 111th Infantry for the Revolu 
tionary War is “Without Inscription.” 

After nearly two centuries relations between The Associators and 
the Black Watch were rekindled when last year the pipes, drums 
and military band of the Ist Battalion of the Black Watch visited 
Philadelphia. 


HE gift of the sword is a recent example of Free World good will 

and friendship achieved by regimental tradition and custom. In a 
letter of thanks addressed to the Queen Mother (Colonel-in-Chief 
of the Black Watch), Colonel Thomas White, now commanding the 
111th, said: 

“Our nations could not be more closely united, but perhaps the 
symbols of this relationship are much too few. This gift will serve to 
exemplify and to extend that unity for peace and as soldiers let us 
pray that we will join our forces to that end.” 











Air 
Mobility 
Requirements 


Lieutenant General ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU 


Chief of Research and Development, Department of the Army 


INCE Army aviation is integrated into the Army, air- 

craft and associated equipment must be designed 
to operate efficiently in the environment of the battle- 
field no matter where the Army is called upon to serve. 
Furthermore, aircraft must not require support that 
becomes a burden upon the troops it is serving. In ad- 
dition, organic aviation must be instantly responsive to 
the will of the coimmander and available regardless of 
climate or weather conditions. Our prese nt equipme nt 
won't measure up to all of these requirements but con 
siderable headway has been made in the past few years. 

It may be well to amplify the requirements just stated 
so that you can see why our development program dif- 
fers from that of the other services. We have four funda- 
mental objectives or goals to meet in the development 
ot air vehicles most suitable tor our purpose. These 
objectives, when achieved, will provide equipment that 
will serve and live with the Army under all possible 
field conditions. 

First, a vertical take-off and landing capability or a 
close approach to it is mandatory if aircraft are to op- 
It may 
feasible to give all aircraft a VTOL capability for some 
time. 


erate well forward in the combat area. not be 
But, in the interim period, an improved short 
take-off and landing capability is certainly feasible. 

Second, we must be able to operate from unimproved 
terrain. We cannot afford to be saddled with the tre- 
mendous engineer support that has been expended on 
airfield construction in the past. 

Third, we must have an all-weather capability, at 
least to the degree that we can operate our air vehicles 
whenever ground vehicles can operate. War continues 
regardless of weather or visibility conditions and we 
cannot leave our aircraft behind simply because. visi- 
bility is something less than VFR. The equipment that 
makes this possible must, in all probability, be self- 
contained since units will be widely dispersed and bat- 
tle lines highly fluid making a complic: ated system of 
ground support nav igational devices unacceptable. 


Finally, and by no means of least importance, we 
must decrease our maintenance requirements. Required 
periodic maintenance and replacement of parts must 
be held to a minimum and the vehicles must be so 
designed with greater reliability and so that the aver- 
age mechanic can do the work. 


HE Army doesn’t care what the future family of 

vehicles looks like or what techniques are utilized 
so that they fly. We are investigating many high lift 
approaches through research vehicles, but we are com- 
pletely open-minded to new ideas. 

With the exception of some observation and transport 
craft, it now appears feasible to develop air vehicles 
that can actually replace some of our ground vehicles. 
These will not be “high flyers” but will only have to 
get up a few feet above the surface to do the job. Once 
off the ground, these vehicles will no longer be subject 
to the barriers and obstacles that have impeded move- 
ment in the past. The ground will become a true ally, 
screening movement and protecting troops without 
hindering them. 

There is the problem of noise suppression. We must 
reduce the noise level to acceptable limits to improve 
security and increase the efficiency of the crews and 
troops that are carried. 

Why are these equipment requirements so stringent? 
Why can’t the Army get along with a simple machine 
like the Cub that did such a fine job for us during 
World War II? The simplicity of the Cub is ex xactly 
what we want, but it falls far short of operational needs. 
Through the series of requirements I have described 
for you, we hope to acquire a family of air vehicles 
which will give us true air mobility. 

We know that the Russians are as interested in these 
problems and as eager to find their solution as we are. 

Today the Russians have a vast number of planes and 
helicopters and troops trained in their employment. 
These mobile forces undoubtedly would see action in 
any small or general war involving the Soviets. Their 
work in this area should serve as an impetus for us 
to work harder. Not that I am saying we need a “Me, 
too” army, but the requirement is evident. 


N the future a greater percentage of our effort will 
: go into air mobility. However, there is one hurdle 
ste nding in our way that should be removed. I make 
reference to the 5,000- pound empty weight limitation 
presently imposed on Army fixed-wing aircraft and the 
20,000-pound limitation on helicopters. It is true that 
exceptions have been made to these limitations; how- 
ever, their mere existence inhibits the thinking of in- 
dustry planners for future Army aircraft. The Army 
has gone to great expense in attempting to develop air- 
craft below the arbitrary limits where a simple solution 
was readily available by going to a higher weight classi- 
fication had we been permitted to do so. 


Condensed from a talk before the Aircraft Luncheon Club, Washington, D. C. 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


THE DECISION TO FIRE 


Target evaluation and target analysis are separate functions 


LT. COL. IRVING HEYMONT 


I think it’s time we examined the 
procedures involved in the decision 
to fire a nuclear warhead. Our lack 
of field experience in the use of tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons makes it impera- 
tive that we examine current proce- 
dures for control of fires. 

Before deciding to fire, it is neces- 
sary to determine if the target can 
be hit with the available weapons to 
get the desired results, and if it is 
worthwhile to fire at all. In the past, 
when war was just plain hell uncom 
plicated by nuclear weapons, the de- 
cision was simple: the gunner found 
his target and fred at it. This decision 
process is now called target analysis, 
which is defined as: “Examination 
of potential targets to determine their 
military importance, their relative pri 
ority for attack, and the capabilities of 
available weapons for such attack.” 

In practice it worked out in this 
manner. The gunner saw or suspected 
a profitable target and fired, adjusting 
his fire to hit the target. Firers of 
long-range weapons used extended- 
weapons sights to see targets and ad- 
just fires. These extended-weapons 
sights were forward observers on the 
ground or in the air. When not ad- 
justing fires, forward observers conned 
the battlefield for targets. Their com- 
munication direct to the fire direction 
center made it possible to bring down 
fire rapidly. The decision to fire com- 
plied with a fire plan which was as 
simple as a squad leader’s order to 
fire at will. It could be a complex 
written plan, with annexes, prepared 
by division artillery and approved by 
the division commander. 

Is our method still valid for the nu- 
clear battlefield? Before the nuclear 
age, infrequently the decision to fire 
was the major factor in the battle. 
The effectiveness of fires was impor- 
tant in winning the fight, but fires 
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alone did not radically change the 
ability to fight. The ability to fight, 
or relative combat power, was changed 
rather slowly by applying fire and 
maneuver. 

Now nuclear weapons can in mo- 
ments cause enough destruction to 
radically change relative combat pow- 
er, and may well be the decisive factor 
in winning the battle. Further, for the 
foreseeable future, tactical nuclear war- 
heads will be relatively scarce. For 
these reasons it is only logical that 
the commander retain personal author 
ity to erder the firing of a tactical nu- 
clear weapon. This has been recognized 
by all major armies. They differ only 
on which is the lowest commander to 
have such authority. In the British and 
Soviet forces, this authority is restricted 
to corps and higher commanders. In 
the U. S. Army, division commanders 
may be given this authority. When 
lightweight, low-yield, highly flexible 
weapons systems becomes available, 
battle group commanders also may be 
authorized to order the firing of nu- 
clear weapons. 

The answer to the question of 
whether the current method is valid 
in the nuclear age is No. When the 
firer must get the direct authority of 
the force commander each time he 
launches a nuclear warhead, then our 
current concept of target analysis is no 





This department is designed to ac- 
commodate the short, pithy and good 
humored expression of ideas—radi- 
cal and reactionary, new and old. 
We pay for all contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve to be put on 
notice that the rate of payment de- 
pends upon the originality of the 
subject and the quality of writing 
rather than length. This department 
is hungry for contributions, so shoot 
that good idea in . today. 











longer correct. If the commander is 
the only one who can authorize firing 
a weapon, nuclear or nuclear-free, then 
the commander—and not the firer— 
must estimate the military significance 
of the target to the operation and its 
priority of attack. In doing so, he con 
siders many factors that include mis 
sion, concept of the operation, maneu 
ver plan, ammunition supply, enemy 
capabilities and vulnerabilities, and 
capabilities of his own weapons sys 
tems. 

The result of this estimate is a fire 
or no-fre decision. This estimate proc 
ess can be 
and defined as “Examination of a tat 
get to determine its military signifi 
cance to an operation and its priority 
for attack.” Target evaluation can be 
done by any person authorized to or 
der the firing of a weapon. It may 
be simple or complex. The rifle com 
pany 
before calling down his mortars on 


called target evaluation, 


commander's target evaluation 
a target of opportunity is simple and 
fast. That by a corps commander plan 
ning the nuclear fires of his corps’ 
attack is complex, and requires staff 
assistance. 

[he capabilities of available weap 
ons systems to attack the target are 
an important factor in any target eval 
uation when one possesses nuclear war 
heads. With nuclear weapons, this is 
extremely important because of the 
influence of weapons effects on ma 
neuver plan and troop safety. Further, 
relative scarcity of nuclear warheads 
means that wasted rounds must not 
be tolerated. The capabilities of avail 
able means are determined on the ba 
available 
weapons systems, their effects, and the 
command guidance on casualties, dam 


sis of the characteristics of 


age, and troop safety desired. This 
determination is 
and can be defined as “Examination 
of a target in comparison with the 
capabilities of available weapons sys 
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true target analysis 





tems and command guidance to select 
a weapons system for the attack of 
the target and to estimate the results 
of the attack.” 


This type of target analysis recom- 
mends a weapons system for the strike, 
estimates probable damage and_ the 
required safety precautions. Such anal- 


best done by the firing unit 
or the directly controlling it, 
because they are the most expert on 
the firing unit’s capabilities. Normal 
ly, except for nuclear fires, the person 
or firing unit authorized to open at 
will is responsible for both target anal 


ysis 
agency 


ysis and target evaluation. 

How do target acquisition and target 
and 
together 


as defined 
deciding to 
fire? This can be y examining 
,the ideal command and staff 
with the build-up and decline cycle 
nuclear target 
enemy force concentrating for attack. 

In the 
tion phase, information is collected by 


analysis evaluation, 


here, fit when 
seen by 
actions, 


of a consisting of an 


collection or target acquisi 


LEGION OF THE LOST 


all agencies, who use all means, in- 
cluding surveillance devices. The in- 
telligence officer pieces together all 
the bits of information and directs the 
search to bridge collection gaps. Ideal- 
ly, there is a minimum time lag be- 
tween the occurrence of an event and 
its detection and reporting. As the 
target density builds up, more infor- 
mation is collected—and faster. The 
intelligence officer and the firing units 
keep exchanging all available infor- 
mation. 

Before the target reaches its great- 
est concentration, there is enough in- 
formation in this ideal situation of a 
nuclear target, for processing into us- 
able intelligence. This intelligence is 
passed on to the commander, his staff, 
and the firing units or fire coordina- 
tion agencies. The commander and his 
staff evaluate the target (military 
worth), considering the target anal- 
weapons capabilities) furnished 
by the firing unit or fire coordination 
agency. 


ysis 


The job is to make selection more selective 


LT. COL. GAMMA RAY 


As a member of the Legion of the 
Lost 
promotion to colonel from below the 
normal zone) I feel that (1) I am 
in a position to speak in behalf of 
the current system for selecting really, 
truly, absolutely “outstanding” officers, 
and (2) I must remain nameless. My 
date of rank is such that by now I 
must have been examined and rejected 
twice for the coveted (no sarcasm in- 
tended) honor of standing out so 
conspicuously and eminently among 
my contemporaries. (It may be I am 
at least a little presumptuous and au- 
dacious in assuming I have been con- 
sidered and rejected twice. | know 
roughly the rules of the game, know 
my own record, and have practically 
memorized what my superiors have 
said about me in efficiency reports. 
Incidentally, were | believe their 
remarks I would be swell-headed and 
unable to cope with and _ rationalize 
the fact that I have been passed over 
twice. ) 

I sincerely defend the system which 
selects, to the best of its ability, 
spicuous officers and promotes them 
ahead their contemporaries. Such 
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that is, those passed over for 


con- 


a system serves many purposes. It rec- 
ognizes and rewards talent, it benefits 
the Army and the nation by pushing 
the best men ahead, and it serves as 
an incentive to both old and young 
officers. 

Consider the case of a distinguished 
West Point graduate: All-American 


footballer, First Captain, president of 


seventh in academic stand- 
musician, Rhodes scholar. As- 
sume for our purposes that the press 
releases regarding him are accurate 
(and there seems to be full justifi- 
cation to support the assumption). 
Should this young officer be doomed 
to a career of plodding the road to 
stars on the same time- phasing as the 
slowest and most unpromising of his 
contemporaries? Or should we permit 
him to move ahead of the mass in 
responsibility and rank when he dem- 
onstrates unmistakably that he is ca- 
pable of moving ahead? I think 
goes without saying that he and a 
ers like him should be moved for 
ward as fast as they can take 
Almost every intelligent officer to 
whom I have talked about this aspect 
of the promotion problem (and cer- 
tainly there is a good deal of talk 
about it) agrees that accelerated pro- 


his class, 
ing, 


Target evaluation ends with the 
commander’s fire or no-fire decision. 
Orders go to the firing unit and the 
target is struck before it declines to 
the point where it becomes unprofit- 
able. Higher headquarters are re- 
quested to strike the target if anal- 
ysis shows that the available weapons 
systems cannot get the required re- 
sults. 

Failure to recognize the difference 
between target evaluation and target 
analysis, as defined here, leads to con- 
fusion in responsibilities and proce- 
dures in target acquisition and control 
of fires. Realization by the commander 
that target evaluation and target anal- 
ysis are separate functions that may 
or may not be the responsibility of 
one person will help him make the 
correct decision. 


Lieutenant Colonel Irving Heymont, 
Infantry, a frequent contributor, is on 
the staff and faculty of the Command 
and General Staff College. 


motions are good. But many take an- 
other view of how the acceleration 
should be implemented. Some feel, 
and certainly with a great deal of justi- 
fication, that the system of selecting 
the most capable officers by taking 
15 per cent of the list from below 
the normal zone (those with at least 
five years as lieutenant colonel) is 
fraught with the greatest danger. 

In one case, for example, this 
amounted to a final selection of some 
69 officers from a list of about 6,000 
who were eligible. Rounding off the 
figures, the selection board is faced 
with the unenviable task of selecting, 
from records alone, officers in the 
top one per cent of their group. The 
opponents of the system say this is 
too narrow a field from which to make 
competent and infallible selections. 
The difference between the top one 
per cent and the next top per cent 
is infinitesimal, if it can be judged at 
all. Therefore, mistakes are inevitable. 
So the argument goes, and it is a sound 
one. 

Well, you ask, how better do the 
job? Not illogically, they reply that 
the normal zone should be far larger 
than it is (and at the moment this 
could help, in some small measure, 


ARMY 
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those Regulars who were discriminated 
against in the early fifties when hun- 
dreds of junior Reserve officers were 
promoted ahead of them) and that 
passovers in the normal zone be rel- 
atively more numerous. This is, of 
course, only a variation of the “best 
qualified” means of selection. But - 
point they and I wish to make i 
that boards be more selective. heals 
this could be accomplished by select- 
ing fewer in a narrower zone. My pro- 
posal, however, seems fairer. 

A logical outgrowth of such a selec 
tion system would be that many of- 
ficers in the normal zone would be 
passed over again and again. At the 
present time this means they are 
thrown out of the Army, by one 
method or another. But a concomitant 
part of my proposal is retention of 
these officers on active duty. For ex- 
ample, what's the matter with a cap 
tain who has been in grade for twen 
ty years?) Why shouldn’t there be a 
place for men whose breadth of ambi- 
tion, ability, or competence is narrow 
er than that of a colonel or lieutenant 
colonel (or, for that matter, of a gen- 
eral)? Isn't it possible that a man 
could do a first-rate job as assistant 
PX officer or special services officer 
but as battalion commander or 
division G3? If the Army used such 
men at jobs for which they are best 
suited and at which they are content, 
others would be freed from the less 
popular slots. The splendid officers 
thus freed could take the companies 
and battle groups and the tough staff 


not 


positions. Thus the Army would have 
the most competent professionals in 
the important jobs and men of limited 
horizon in some of the more unde- 
sirable ones. Everyone would be hap- 
pier and the service would profit. 

There is a parallel in industry here 
too. Not every man who comes in 
at the bottom of the pyramid as ship- 
ping clerk or runner is going to be- 
come a foreman. Even junior execu- 
tives never get to be vice presidents. 
Industry, from top to bottom, recog- 
nizes that men have limitations. It 
selects the best for the top jobs re- 
gardless of time in grade, but it doesn’t 
throw the others out. Industry values 
conscientious men whose vision and 
ability are perhaps narrow. It recognizes 
them for what they can do and uses 
their abilities to mutual advantage. 
Some men work at the same machine 
for forty years, to retire with a gold 
watch, the felicitations of the company 
and their fellow-workers, the knowl- 
edge that they have devoted a lifetime 
at work they enjoyed, and in the sat- 
isfaction that they have done the job 
to the best of their abilities. Every- 
body is happy. 

Can’t we be equally conservative 
with our officer manpower? I do not 
suggest that worthless men be passed 
over and then allowed to grow fat, 
happy, unproductive, and leech-like 
on the Army’s payroll. Far from it. 
I suggest that these men, and those 
who are only slightly better Cin other 
words, tighten up the controls and 
throw out more of the marginal cases) 


INALIENABLE RIGHTS OF SOLDIERS 


be eliminated, but that the middle- 
ground men be retained—without pro- 
motion. I also suggest that a few slots 
be left on promotion lists for the truly 
capable (as now), so that these super 
types may rise rapidly to their proper 
level of competence. This should make 
it much easier for the promotion board. 

There are parallels in other armies 
for such a system. In the British Army 
an officer knows fairly early in his 
career if he is going to progress very 
far. Therefore, those who find they 
are going to retire as captains or majors 
accept the fact, and they plan and 
act accordingly. They don’t become 
disgruntled, ashamed of themselves, 
and discontented with the system. 
Rather, they accept their positions, 
realize their limitations, and make the 
most of it. 

The most important benefit of my 
proposal (bigger normal zone, more 
passovers, retain in grade the run-of- 
the-mill) is the effect upon the almost 
“truly outstanding.” These officers 
would be promoted much faster than 
they are now. They would not be 
blocked by an accumulation of dead- 
wood in the hump in front of them 
and the Army would benefit by mov- 
ing them to positions of responsibility 
and importance. Promotion by age and 
happenstance would become passé. In- 
stead of having been passed over twice, 
I might now have to wait only an 
other year for promotion to colonel. 
Instead of having had only one pro- 
motion in some 17 years I might have 
been promoted twice in 15. 


These include the right to spend his money on charities of his own choice 


CAPT. ALMON R. ROTH 


We all agree, do we not, that we 
have a duty, to reassure each soldier 
that he is first of all a citizen, and as 
such retains certain inherent rights? 
Among these are the right to live his 
own private life so long as it doesn’t 
interfere with his performance of duty. 
Occasionally, however, we find a su- 
perior who thinks he must tell a sol- 
dier how to conduct his personal af- 
fairs. This is encroachment on the 
soldier’s privacy. It must be avoided, 
for it only serves to demoralize him. It 
robs him of his integrity and his right 
to live as a free man. I think it’s time 
the inspectors stepped in and took a 
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hand in this business. 

During the past years we've all en- 
countered examples of attempts to in- 
terfere with the soldier's personal rights. 
These efforts have concerned them- 
selves with the soldier's pay—about the 
only tangible reward he gets for his 
service. 

One example is the tremendous 
stress by commanders that military 
units achieve a certain quota for 
charity drives. True, the high head- 
quarters covers up for itself very nice- 
ly by stating in its directives that all 
contributions must be entirely volun- 
tary. That’s fine, but the lower com- 
mander construes the directive as still 
expecting him to attain his quota. He 


feels that if he doesn’t make it, the 
failure to do so will certainly be re 
flected on his own and his unit’s efh 
ciency ratings. In some outfits, the at 
tainment of a quota is a factor in de- 
ciding on unit awards. 

It is not impossible to meet these 
quotas. But what irks is that it can 
be done only by devoting far more 
time than we can afford to each drive. 
We have to talk to nearly every man 
individually, And who has time for 
that? The end result is that the com- 
mander and his staff, along with the 
rest of the officers who are charged 
with meeting the quota, feel that in 
order to avoid censure Cor because they 


lack the spirit to fight back) it’s cheap- 
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er in the long run to kick in those last 
needed dollars out of their own pock- 
ets in order to bring the outfit over 
the hump. 

Now just how much do you think 
these people will contribute to the 
same charity drives after they leave 
the service? You're right: nothing! 
They feel they've given enough money 
and time to cover a lifetime. A charity 
which they may have actually thought 
worthwhile and to which they would 
have voluntarily contributed has to 
suffer. In the long run, the Army’s at- 
tempts to gain popularity by donating 
a few hundred thousand dollars may 
result generally in a loss to a very 
worthwhile cause. More important, 
the Army loses many very unhappy 
and disgruntled soldiers. 

Another drive that deprives a man 
of his right to take care of his own 
affairs is the so-called savings program. 
In order for a unit to be rated Su- 
perior, 65 per cent of its members must 


be participants in the personal savings 
program. Not a savings program, mind 
you. The savings plan. The language 
of the directive is explicit: a soldier 
must either have a soldiers’ deposits ac- 
count or he must sign up to purchase 
government bonds through a monthly 
allotment. No other savings program— 
no matter how good—is considered. 
Not even participation in a sound mu- 
tual fund, nor a savings account at a 
bank, nor allotting a portion of one’s 
pay for deposit in a bank. 

How can we make sense to the sol- 
dier when we try to explain the value 
of such a program? Especially when it 
has to be done by a busy commander 
who, fearful for his record, uses every 
possible means to induce the soldier to 
sign up. 

So what's the gain to the soldier in 
the long run? Doesn’t the soldier who 
is forced to buy a bond each month 
redeem that bond when he gets it next 


month—just for spite? If you don’t 


THE TRAVELING SPECIAL COURT 


Better justice through circuit riding 


STAFF SGT. BEN MOSKOWITZ 


Many changes in the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice are in the wind. 
One, which I discussed in Cerebra- 
tions in the November 1958 
that of giving the battalion or battle 
group commander fine and forfeiture 
authority Cin the cases of enlisted men 
under Article 15—appears to be headed 
for consideration in Congress this year. 
Although I claim only coincidence, 
and not credit, I offer what follows 
in the hope that it too will become 


issue— 


that sort of coincidence. 

[he special court-martial as we 
know it has become for want of 
something else to call it) everyone's 
headache. Worse, it is capable of be 
coming something less than military 
justice. The time-honored custom of 
convening a SCM within the small 
est command practicable, has certain 
virtues that are admittedly difficult 
to criticize. But “the times are changed, 
and we are changed with them.” So 
it is with the special court. I'll dis 
cuss this a bit. 

A special court-martial organized, 
let us say, in a battalion or battle 
group, draws usually upon a resource 
of officers least able to spare the time. 
Commanders usually select the best- 
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qualified officers as trial counsel and 
defense counsel, as they should. All 
too often these officers, having dem- 
onstrated their abilities elsewhere, 
spend time preparing for court cases 
that might better be used for other 
things—training, command, administra- 
tion, and such. If during the course 
of a two-month period, counsel spend 
time preparing for three special courts 
a not uncommon average), it uses 
about 20 or 30 man-days (counting 
the time spent by assistant counsel as 
well). Further, when the court con- 
venes, it will add up to an additional 
20 or 30 man-days. In other words, 
the equivalent of two officers’ labors for 
an entire month goes into judicial 
proceedings in preparing for special 
courts-martial. Can a command af- 
ford that in these times? If the in- 
cidence of special courts runs higher, 
as it does in the type of casual unit 
to which AWOLs are returned, the 
loss becomes even greater. 

As for its ability to dispense less 
than justice, perhaps this merits even 
more attention. There are two factors 
in military justice that we must ad- 
mit among ourselves, even though they 
aren’t mentioned in the Book. One is 
that a soldier against whom charges 
are preferred is usually very guilty of 


think so, you're kidding yourself. Let’s 
get around to using some uncommon 
sense—not common sense! Encourage 
the soldier to save, but let’s not require 
him to do it our way. Explain why he 
should save and show him how, then 
let him choose his own method. You'll 
soon have more of them doing it, for 
man, being a gregarious animal, is in- 
clined to follow the good practices of 
his fellows. 

A disgruntled soldier is an unhappy 
one. The man who is allowed to do his 
own thinking and to make his own 
personal decisions makes the better 
soldier, and along with it a good citi- 


zen. 


Captain Almon R. Roth, Artillery, a 
1945 graduate of USMA, was with 
the 2d (Corporal) Missile Battalion, 
82d Artillery, when he wrote this ar- 
ticle. Since then he has become a 
student at the Command and General 
Staff College. 


said charges (and probably others). 
This is a feather in the cap of the 
system, but it imperils the man who 
is genuinely innocent. The other is 
that in a closely knit battalion or 
battle group, officers detailed to courts 
very often can claim prior knowledge. 
If they consult their consciences a 
bit, they can also admit, to a surpris- 
ingly high degree, pre-judgment. 
There is still another minor factor: 
the officer who, unconsciously (and 
in very small degree, perhaps con- 
sciously)) is prejudiced against any de- 
fendant. This last goes back to the 
first factor, and is generally agreed 
to be the reason that a request by 
an accused for enlisted members of 
his court is simply another way of 
pleading guilty, for almost assuredly 
that is the way he will be found. 
The net result of all this is that 
unless the accused’s counsel can point 
up glaring deficiencies, either in court 
procedure, or in the charge as it is 
drawn, or in some other technicality, 
findings are almost automatically of 
guilt in some degree or other. Again, 
this is not to question the guilt of 
the accused at all, but rather of the 
automation. Military justice is a logi- 
cal, consequential procedure, but it 
is not something that just happens. 
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Now being produced and delivered to the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps, the Radioplane 
SD-1 gives greater battlefield surveillance 


flexibility to combat units than ever before. 


(This photo of terrain was actually taken 
from an SD-1 at 1,000 feet.) 


NEU Vic 


RADIOPLANE PRODUCES FIRST COMBAT-READY SURVEILLANCE DRONE 


Meeting tough Army Signal Corps require- 
ments and being produced in operational 
quantities, the SD-1 is proved and ready to 
fly unmanned photo reconnaissance mis- 
sions for tactical troops. 

Highly mobile, the camera-carrying SD-1 
may be zero-length launched in rough 
terrain from a camouflaged position. It is 
flown by remote control over enemy 
installations on surveillance missions with- 
out risking a pilot’s life or man-carrying 
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aircraft. Within minutes after the SD-1 

returns from its mission, photographs are 

delivered to the requesting unit. 

Other specialized sensory equipment may 

be carried by the SD-1 depending on par- 
ticular mission requirements. 

This Army-Radioplane achievement exem- 
plifies Radioplane teamwork with all of the 

U.S. Armed Forces. Radioplane provides 

a complete drone family spanning medium 

speeds through supersonic performances. 


RADIOPLANE 


Van Nuys, California, and E! Paso, Texas 


A Division of 
NORTHROP CORPORATION 





Recently one army headquarters set 
up a system of a traveling law ofhcer 
for general courts-martial. 1 believe 
the purpose is twofold: first to better 
spread the supply of law officers among 
posts that may not have enough quali- 
fied counsel to provide the requisite 
three lawyers for a GCM; second, to 
insure absolute impartiality on the part 
of the law officer, inasmuch as the 
visitor cannot be challenged, normal- 
ly, because of prior knowledge or in- 
terest, or command influence. 

How about a traveling special court? 
I don’t mean necessarily that it travel 
from post to post. It might be organ- 
ized at any good-sized post to try all 
special court cases within that com- 
mand. Many commands have attempted 
to organize such a court by restrict- 
ing special court authority to group 
or brigade, but this defeats one of 
the advantages— command authority ac- 
tion—available at battalion or battle 
group. 

Consider this, however: Detail 10 
or 12 officers to special court duty 
at each post having a military popu- 
lation of, say, 20,000 or 30,000. These 
ofhcers would be so chosen as to rep- 
resent each arm and technical service 
at that post, and they would have no 


other duties for, say, six months. For 
a couple of weeks prior to their sit- 
ting as a court, the command’s staff 
judge advocate would conduct an in- 
tensive orientation on procedure, rules 
of evidence, conduct in court, powers 
of the court, and the like. 

Does the officer retain his branch 
proficiency? Part of the requirements 
for proficiency in any branch is a 
thorough understanding of the mili- 
tary justice system, and here is an 
excellent way to acquire it. Further, 
court service might be entered on 
his Form 66, and he would then be 
excused from court service again for 
some time. All officers detailed (ex- 
cept, perhaps, the senior member) 
might be required to alternate as 
members, trial counsel, and defense 
counsel. An interesting possibility 
worth considering is that the senior 
member might be detailed from the 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps. This 
would give the court a qalified lawyer 
as president. 

In this “circuit court,” the elements 
of command influence and prior knowl- 
edge definitely are minimized. If it 
becomes apparent to the president, or 
to other members, that one of their 
number is inclined to display prejudice 


WHY DON’T THE TECH SERVICES WRITE? 


Or are they satisfied with present doctrines? 


MAJOR OREN W. BRYANT 


A less than thorough examination 
of a random selection of ten issues 
of Army, covering the period from 
May 1956 through January 1959, dis- 
closes some interesting—and I feel 
startling—statistics. 

Of 79 signed major contributions, 
only four dealt with a primarily lo- 
gistical theme. Of these 79 authors, 
only 13 were from the technical serv- 
ices. 

Strangely and sadly, of the 13 
technical services authors, only one 
wrote an article dealing with a logis- 
tical problem. The other three pieces 
on logistics were written by people 
of the combat arms. 

My criticism is aimed at people of 
the technical services who, like my 
self, have not taken the time to com- 
plete the cycle of identification of a 
problem, development of a solution, 
and presentation of findings to our 
fellows for criticism. 
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Are we satisfied with our doctrines? 
If we are, why don’t we say so and 
explain to those we must support why 
they are the best? If we are not satis- 
fied, then let us analyze our problems 
and offer solutions. 

Individually and collectively, cer- 
tainly we are as intelligent as our 
comrades of the combat arms. We are 
just as articulate, pro and con, on 
many subjects. Why then aren’t we 
publishing articles relating to our major 
area of responsibility? I am afraid the 
answer is that we don’t follow through 
the identification, analysis, and solu- 
tion of problems with a written pres- 
entation. 

General Bruce Clarke, Commanding 
General of CONARC, has said: “We 
need a flexible logistical support sys- 
tem.” I submit that today we do 
not have it, and the problem of pro- 
viding it tomorrow will require the 
best thinking the technical services 
can produce. 

Therefore it 


should be 


a matter 


in one form or another, his relief 
could be requested. Emergency re- 
placement on the court would not be 
a hardship, since court procedure is 
something with which most officers are 
thoroughly familiar anyway. 

As for action by the convening au- 
thority, a sentence after a finding of 
guilty could be returned to the ac- 
cused’s major unit commander for ac- 
tion. This retains the element of final 
approval at the lowest possible head- 
quarters. 

For many years we worked under 
the Articles of War which, through 
their history, had many revisions. To 
date there have been no major revi- 
sions of the Uniform Code. A few 
are in the wind, as I mentioned at 
the beginning. A complete overhaul 
every ten years or so certainly is de- 
sirable. The traveling special court, 
together with the itinerant law officer, 
is a good way to begin. 


Staff Sergeant Ben Moskowitz en- 
tered the Army in 1951. He has served 
in Greenland, with the military mis- 
sion to Thailand, with the USAR, and 
is now with the Ist Howitzer Battal- 
ion, 15th Artillery, at Fort Benning. 
This is his seventh contribution. 


of some concern that a_ publication 
devoted to the free expression of con- 
sidered professional opinion, to the 
propounding of a problem and devel- 
opment of its solution, is strangely de- 
void of comment on logistical problems 
by those charged with the responsibil- 
ity of their solution. 

Let us then report on and explain— 
or analyze and debate—the effective- 
ness of MASS, the efficiency of con- 
sumer credits, and the desirability of 
those other concepts, doctrines, poli- 
cies and procedures by which the tech- 
nical services provide “flexible logistical 
support.” 

I have tarred myself with my own 
brush, but here is a problem and a 
proposed solution. 


Major Oren W. Bryant, Ordnance 
Corps, entered the Army as a war- 
rant officer in 1954. He is Officer in 
Charge, United States Army Ord- 
nance Plant, at Schwébisch Gmiind, 
in Germany. 
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UNT DOWN 


Jor the conquest Of SPACE fis 


% 
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WHAT KIND OF ENGINE FOR A SPACE-JEEP? 


It takes a unique engine to jockey a 
space-jeep in for a landing on an 
orbiting space station—one that will 
give a space pilot instant control and 
precise maneuverability. 

Such an engine is the fully control- 
lable rocket engine —ideal for space 
travel yet as easy to operate as an 
automobile engine. 


The rocket engines are ready now 

Although the space-jeep is still a 
gleam in an engineer’s eye, the con- 
trollable rocket engine is available 
now...and has immediate application 
for existing aircraft. The pilot of a 
plane with auxiliary rocket power can 
switch it on for sudden, swift accel- 
eration at high altitudes... the 
aircraft’s air-breathing  turbojets 
supplying power for ordinary flight 
operations. This is the mixed-power 
theory. Since World War II several 
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mixed-power concepts have been de- 
veloped in foreign countries, includ- 
ing Russia, France and England. 


Extra power for today’s aircraft 


Rocketdyne already has designed, 
tested, and manufactured rocket en- 
gines for mixed power applications. 
The AR-1 rocket engine is a liquid- 
propellant system, as are the large 
power plants for the Atlas, Thor, 
Jupiter, and Redstone ballistic mis- 
siles. The AR-1 passed stringent flight 
tests as a supplementary power plant 
on modern jet aircraft. Substantial 
improvements over normal near-sonic 
speed and 50,000-foot altitude capa- 
bilities were demonstrated in more 
than 100 test flights. 

The AR-2, second in a series of four 
rocket-engine models developed by 
Rocketdyne, is a fully-throttleable 
engine that provides varied thrust. 


FIRST WITH POWER 
FOR OUTER SPACE 


tas) 


Using fuel from the airplane’s tanks 
—which automatically ignites with 
hydrogen peroxide—these engines 
have full stop and restart capability. 


More value for taxpayers’ money 


The auxiliary rocket engine gives 
present aircraft superperformance 
capabilities at a relatively low cost. It 
provides the increased speed and ma- 
neuverability that could spell the dif- 
ference between the success or failure 
of an intercept mission. Almost any 
existing jet aircraft, as well as those 
now on the drawing board, can be 
adapted readily for AR engines. 


Looking forward to tomorrow 


Beyond a doubt, rocket power has a 
leading role in the Free World’s 
future. Rocket-propelled airplanes, 
such as the X-15, will pave the way 
for man’s entry into Outer Space. 
The multi-million-pound-thrust sys- 
tems that are now under development 
at Rocketdyne will be man’s means 
to explore interplanetary Space. But 
meanwhile, these rapid advances in 
rocketry can add great strength to 
America’s present deterrent arsenal. 


THE MEASURE OF ROCKET POWER 

The liquid-propellant AR rocket 
engines are “static tested” at 
Rocketdyne’s field laboratory to 
measure thrust and performance. 


ROCKETDYNE F2 


A DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 





Armor Association business session. Maj. Gen. W. Paul Johnson, CG, The Armor Center, and host; Lt. Gen. 
George W. Read, Jr., who was reelected President of the Armor Association; and Lt. Col. William H. Zierdt, 
Jr., who was reelected Secretary-Treasurer and editor of Armor magazine 


FUTURE OF FIREPOWER, MOBILITY, 
SHOCK ACTION STRESSED AT 
ARMOR ASSOCIATION'S MEETING 


HE 70th Annual Meeting of the 

United States Armor Association on 
7-8 May at The U. S. Army Armor 
Center, Fort Knox, Kentucky, had 
for its theme: “Firepower, Mobility 
and Shock Action—Today and Tomor 
row.” More than 300 visitors and 2.000 
persons stationed at Fort Knox attended 
conference sessions. 

Four presentations on the theme 
were heard at the conference. They 
were delivered by: Mr. George Field- 
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ing Eliot, newspaperman and author; 
Maj. Gen. Nelson Lynde, Command- 
ing General, Army Ordnance Tank- 
Automotive Center; Brig. Gen. John 
A. Barclay, Commanding General, 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 

A demonstration of mobile forces 
firepower was presented with Major 
James H. Leach as narrator. 

The keynote address was by Mr. 
Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the 


Army. 


Strategic aspects of Armor 


Mr. Eliot's presentation, “Strategic 
Aspects of Firepower, Mobility and 
Shock Action—Today and Tomorrow” 
made these points: 

“In peripheral operations in what 
are called by the geopoliticians the rim- 
lands of Europe and Asia, we can 
generally expect some advantage from 
command of the sea and of the over- 
seas airlanes. We do not have to be 
able to produce enough firepower to 
oppose the whole firepower of the 
Soviet or Red Chinese ground forces. 
We do have to be able to bring enough 
firepower to the decisive area in time 
to oppose whatever detachment of those 
forces, or of indigenous forces armed 
and led by Communists, may be threat- 
ening any part of the world. This may 
or may not result in actual combat. 
Sometimes the possession of enough 
firepower and enough mobility will be 
sufhcient—the shock action being pro- 
vided by demonstration of the capabil- 
ity and the will to use it. This may 
be called limited deterrence—making 
limited objective too expensive. 

“At other times we may have to 
fight to deny success to the Commu- 
nists as we did in Korea, where our 
strategic mobility brought just enough 
firepower to the Pusan perimeter to 
hold fast until, from the strategic view- 
point, we could apply decisive firepow- 
er and shock action at Inchon. Wheth- 
er the subsequent follow-through was 
the best way to exploit the success of 
that shock action will be variously de- 
bated among military men for some 
time to come, and | don’t intend to 
pick up that hot potato this afternoon. 
I think the point I’m trying to make 
is clearly illustrated by the Korean 
example. 

“Certainly in Korea time was the 
determining factor. We didn’t have too 
much of it. At one moment during 
the Pusan defensive phase, General 
Walker's only reserve was a battalion 
that had not yet disembarked. We just 
scraped through. External success was 
denied.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert B. Rigg 
discussed “Some Thoughts on Armor 
of the Future.” In his introduction 
he stated: 

“Gathered here on the fulcrum of 
the space age, we in armor are en- 
titled to look ahead and anticipate 
some of the future changes indicated 
and some of the potentialities prom- 
ised by technology within the next 
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Automation cut its teeth on the telephone 


...how ITT’s early work in telephony aided the advancement of automation 


The dial telephone exchange was one of 
the first examples! Today, automatic 
switching and new electronic techniques 
for automation are altering the opera- 
tions of virtually every business and 
industry. 

It was natural that ITT System com- 
panies, pioneers in the first, should be 
leaders in the second. 

Customers have ranged from mail- 
order houses, railroads, libraries and oil 
companies to the air forces of several 
NATO governments. 

There have been dramatic results. 

One example is the automatic check- 
processing system developed by ITT 
System companies for one of the na- 
tion’s largest banks. It codes, sorts and 
verifies checks. It performs all normal 
bookkeeping and accounting operations 
for demand deposits. 

Another is the automation system for 


a large steel mill which records the pro- 
gram of requirements for every job, then 
feeds back information to production 
control centers as each phase is com- 
pleted. 

Still another: the first automatic U.S. 
post office, now under construction in 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Hundreds of others could be cited. 
Each required a complete understand- 
ing of automation from the design of a 
simple switch to the functioning of a 
fully-integrated electronic complex. 

The ITT System has many specialists 
in this field. Among them: Intelex Sys- 
tems Incorporated in retained-document 
automation; Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Company in automatic switch- 
ing; Airmatic Systems Corporation in 
automatic-switch pneumatic tube and 
document conveyor systems; and ITT 
Federal Division in automatic test 


equipment, both military and industri- 
al. ITT’s European subsidiaries add to 
this experience. 

To learn more about ITT’s abilities 
in the area of automation, write for 
further information. 


. the largest American-owned world-wide 
electronic and telecommunication enterprise, 
with 101 research and manufacturing units, 14 
operating companies and 130,000 employees 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad Street, New York 4,N.¥Y. 


ITT COMPONENTS DIVISION « ITT FEDERAL DIVISION * ITT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + ITT LABORATORIES + INTELEX SYSTEMS INCORPORATED 

AIRMATIC SYSTEMS CORPORATION * KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY * ROYAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION + AMERICAN CABLE & RADIO 

CORPORATION * FEDERAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION + ITT COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS, INC. * INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION + INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION * LABORATORIES AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN 20 FREE-WORLD COUNTRIES 
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The Secretary of the Army, who visited the weapons and equipment display, delivered the keynote address 


decade. However, spectulating on the 
future is like playing Russian roulette 
with chambers of the revolver 
loaded. The chances of being correct 
are slim. Nevertheless, let us look 
into the phantasmagoria of the era 
1965. 


five 


atter 
Assault on Cloud 17 


“The past history of our arm con 
tains countless episodes of bravery and 
daring deeds. Some of 
audacious acts have even escaped the 
historian’s But 
unusual and daring 
of military men who, 
many objectives, have now taken the 
formidable heights of Cloud Number 
17. But men of today are in 
trouble. They need your help and 
They are under fire from 
the forces of General Conservancy. 
They are being outflanked, but not 
outfought by the storm troops of Gen 
eral Complacency. His deputy, Gen 
eral Mediocrity, is leading another 
task force bombarding our advance 
forces. If, in the Nation's interest, 
we in armor are to advance our arm 
in the next decade, we must all sup- 
port our advance guard which is prob- 
ing the military-technological barrier 
in the field of research and develop- 
ment. In the arsenals of ordnance, 
in the laboratories of industry and in 
military staffs ranging from Fort Knox 
to the Pentagon, these men with ideas 
for tomorrow are calling for volunteers 
and volunteer ideas. You 
them in many ways: by technical ideas, 
by moral encouragement and by all 
other forms of backing. You may not 
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many the se 


pen. none are more 


than the group 
having assaulted 


these 


suppe rt. 


can assist 


agree with their specific ideas, but 
you should agree with their quest— 
the quest for better weapons for ar- 
Let us not delude ourselves. In 
the next decade, we shall need much 
better armored weapons and machines 
if we are to ever oppose successfully, 
the avalanche of Soviet armor—or help 
deter the unleashing of any aggressive 
military forces.” 

He concluded with this statement: 

“Technology alone will not produce 
the weaponry we will need for the 
future. Married must 
be imé igination and initi< itive—yes, even 
daring. Just as Air 
dropped propellers for jet engines, so 
must we be prepared to accept and 
adopt new concepts. Tradition placed 
the stirrup and saber in our own hands 

but between wars we had an advance 
guard of thinking men on Cloud 17. 
hey rejected the saber and adopted 
new concepts. Today, another group 
of military men are fighting on the 
heights of Cloud 17. Let’s back them 
up, and be prepared for future 
changes.” 

The Association’s evening banquet 
concluded the first day’s activities. The 
President, Lieutenant General George 
W. Read, Jr., introduced the digni- 
taries, and informal talks were given 
by Rep. Frank Chelf, Member of 
Congress from Kentucky, and General 
Bruce C. Clarke, Commanding Gen- 


eral, CONARC. 


Mobile forces demonstration 


mor. 


to technology 


Force pioneers 


The mobile forces firepower demon- 
stration emphasized the combined arms 
team. 


In introducing this demonstration, 
the narrator, Major Leach, said. 

“Under any foreseeable possible con- 
sortium of world powers, we will be 
confronted, in the event of general 
war, with a numerically superior en- 
emy. This fact alone, made starkly 
obvious by the extent of our current 
strategic commitments, demands that 
mobility be a primary characteristic 
of all our instruments of military pow- 

When we consider the complexi- 
ties of ground combat brought about 
by the advent of nuclear weapons, we 
can indeed see mobility as one essen- 
tial ingredient of the recipe for suc- 
cess on the nuclear battlefield. 

“Other essential characteristics of 
a fighting force on the nuclear battle- 
field are flexibility, extensive and re- 
liable communication, the ability to 
maneuver while dispersed but to con- 
centrate rapidly and a degree of pro- 
tection against enemy nuclear weapons. 
All of these characteristics are inherent 
in Armor. 

“We, at the Armor School, em- 
phasize that Armor is a combined arms 
team consisting of tanks, armored in- 
fantry, armored artillery and armored 
engineers—ably supported on the bat- 
tlefield by army aviation and the tech- 
nical services. The high degree of 
flexibility afforded by cellular-type or- 
ganization, proven in combat during 
World War II by reorganization of 
combat commands while actually en- 
gaged with the enemy, enables armor 
commanders to quickly form tailored 
combinations of armor elements to per- 
form any assigned mission over any 
particular piece of terrain. The same 
principles of task organization are fol- 
lowed from combat command to com- 
pany team level and typify the armor 
mobile forces concept. The armored 
division is the basic large armor unit 
of combined arms and services. Both the 
armored division and the armored cav- 
alry regiment are capable of sustained 
combat in offensive or defensive roles.” 


Mr. Secretary speaks .. . 


In his keynote address Secretary 
Brucker said this about armor: 

“We have only to consider the un- 
precedented requirements of the nu- 
clear battlefield to realize the contin- 
uing importance of armor in future 
ground combat. Enemy use of high or 
low yield nuclear weapons will de- 
mand the utmost in mobility, firepow- 
er and protection against atomic ef- 
fects. The tank meets all of these 
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zarip Mobilit 


with the 
STOL Caribou 


The Caribou cabin will accommodate 
32 troops. 
. 


The aircraft can take off with this 
impressive load in a distance of 530 
feet. (161.5 m.) 

e 


It can move these men from place to 
place at a speed of 156 knots. 
(289 kph.) 

” 


Large rear loading door permits 
loading (or deplaning) 32 troops in 
40 seconds. 

* 


A Caribou has loaded and unloaded 
3 tons of cargo in 5 minutes total 
turn-around time. (2722 kg.) 
* 
In the new concept of lightning war, 
the Caribou’s ability to move big 
loads in and out of small improvised 
landing strips quickly means 
greater concentration of our land 
forces through the use of RAPID 3 ae $ 
MOBILITY. “ik, : v Sqnoream 


DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF CANADA 


DOW NSVIER ONTARIO 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
319 Tower Bidg., 14th and K Sts., N.W. 
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Rep. Frank Chelf of Kentucky, accompanied by Gen- 
eral Read (right) visits exhibit of weapons and vehicles 


requirements better than other 
ground weapon. 
“The tank's shape, construction and 


armor protection minimize both the 


any 


thermal and blast effects of an atomic 
explosion. Its antitank capability, re- 
action time and mobility make it the 
ideal weapon to achieve decisive suc- 
cess in offensive roles, especially in 
making deep penetrations in the ex 


ploitation phase of an attack. Since 
the tank promises to be a weapon of 
Army con- 
tinues to view it as one of its primary 
and the 
indispensable component of any mo- 
bile striking force. 
viction, we 


greater use than ever, the 


weapons, armored unit as an 
Following this con 
have provided for a tank 

five the 
infantry division, four tank battalions 
in the armored division, and for ad- 
ditional tanks in the armored cavalry 
regiment and armor groups. 

“We do not dare 
ment that the 
Germany, 


battalion of companies in 


forget for a mo- 
Soviet forces in East 
which constitute the great 
est immediate threat to our security, 
are built around armor. Half of the 
divisions comprising these forces are 
basic tank divisions, while the remain 
ing half is made up of motorized rifle 
divisions having organic armor. 

“The characteristics of the Russian 
family of tanks are well known and 
appreciated. We intend to have a 
main battle tank in production as 
quickly as possible which will be su- 
perior to all of them—the new M60 
medium tank, successor to the present 
Patton M48A2. This tank, as all of 
you know, will have a 105mm gun 
and ammunition system capable of 
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defeating any modern tank, and its 
armor will provide greater crew pro- 
tection. A new diesel engine will in- 
crease its operational range and thereby 
offer considerable relief for the familiar 
logistical headache of the armored unit. 

“We do not intend to stop with this 
M60 medium tank. A new program 
of research and development is already 
under way whith emphasizes improve- 
ments in propulsion, weapon and pro- 
tective systems so that our tank of the 
future will be lighter, burn less fuel, 
make less noise and have increased 
radiological protection. We also want 
this future tank to have a greatly im- 
proved ‘hit and kill’ capability. To 
this end we have given high priority 
to the incorporation of a direct fire, 
guided-missile-type weapon system in 
the next generation of tanks.” 


Armor and industry ~ 


In his talk on “Armor Mobility—A 
Challenge to Industry” General Ly nde, 
of the Army Ordnance Tank-Automo- 
tive Center, emphasized these points: 

“I am sure industry's reaction is a 
familiar one: “Tell us what you want 
and give us the money.’ I think this 
requires examination : 

“First, we want the things you pro- 
duce, because we can’t afford special 
tooling cost. But we want them ade- 
quately protected so we get longer 
service life in the military environ 
ment. 

“Second, we will pay for the devel- 
opment of special protective devices 


Canadian visitors examine Convair-built 
Lobber weapon during Association meeting 


and for special development require- 
ments, where there is no commercial 
counterpart, but we can hardly be 
expected to pay for the application 
of a commercial component unless it 
will give improved service life in the 
military environment. 

“Third, the need for reliability in 
military vehicles warrants the use of 
incentive type contracts for the de- 
velopment of military vehicles and 
components.” 


The transition to missiles 


General Barclay, of the Army Bal- 
listic Missile Agency, concluded the 
presentations with a discussion of the 
Army’s missile program and its transi- 
tion into space technology. In part 
he stated: 

“The guided missile is capable of 


all-weather operation and can deliver 


“a variety of warheads over extended 


ranges beyond conventional artillery. 
Compared in terms of flexibility, mo- 
bility and lethality, the manned air- 
craft and the unmanned carrier or 
missile are currently competitive. The 
cannon, once a dominant factor on 
the battlefield, is constrained by com- 
parison because of its limited range 
and lesser warhead transportation po- 
tential. Tactical type missiles have re- 
placed or are supplementing artillery 
in airborne and motorized forces be- 
cause they minimize the problem of 
moving heavy artillery equipment. 
While ‘the missile itself may be larger 
and more complex than the artillery 
shell, it has a higher proportion of 
payoff in warhead than the gun and 
artillery shell combination and can be 
moved and emplaced rapidly. 

“The guided missile has already in- 
fluenced military organization and the 
techniques of the employment of forces 
in land warfare dynamic _tech- 
nology has obsoleted static and rigid 
organizational concepts. The same 
imagination which foresaw how the 
firepower and mobility of armor could 
rule the battlefields of World War 
II must be used to assure that mis- 
siles are integrated into our tactical 
units so that their full potential can 
be realized.” 

Lieutenant General Read was re- 
elected President of the Armor As- 
sociation and Major General Guy V. 
Henry, USA, retired, was reelected 
Honorary President. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel William H. Zierdt, Jr., was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. He is also 
editor of Armor magazine. 
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U.S. AIR FORCE LOGISTICS SUPPORT 


A member of an Army Medical Corps air evacuation 
team. He belongs to one of the Army units which 
rush the sick and wounded to general hospitals by air. 
Fast evacuation of casualties to hospitals has 
dramatically reduced the number of fatalities in 
“brush fire’ or general warfare. 


In addition to its priority mission of supporting 

the strategic striking forces, Military Air 

Transport Service also has the humanitarian mission 
of air evacuation—high-speed movement of wounded 
from base hospitals in the theatre of operations to 
the finest stateside medical care. 


5 i RR 2 a Se aS 


The Douglas “‘Jetmaster,’”’ proposed military version 
of the DC-8 Jetliner, with a cruising speed of almost 
500 knots. It could wing 80,000 pounds of cargo, or 
175 combat troops, or 152 litter patients with 
medical attendants between the U.S. and Central 
Europe in 7 hours! 


Depend on D O U G LAS 


The Nation's Partner in Defense 
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Antitank Missile from France 


The French government will soon 
begin producing SS-10 antitank guided 
missiles (see page 53) for the U. S. 
Amy. A letter order already has been 
placed for the remote-control, wire- 
guided missile, which is manufac- 
tured by Nord Aviation of Paris. It 
uses a solid fuel propellant and is ca- 
pable of putting out of action any 
tank known to exist. It can be operated 
by one man, can be hand-carried, 
dropped by parachute and launched 
from the ground or air. The SS-10 
is basically designed for ground forces 
and is being procured for U. S. Army 
use. A heavier model, known as the 
SS-11, has more than twice the range, 
and is being procured for evaluation. 


Helicop-Huts Aid Transport 


A completely new approach to mili- 
tary shelter design is asserted by Craig 
Systems, Inc., Lawrence, Mass., for its 
“Helicop-Huts,” high-strength alumi- 
num-skinned transportable shelters for 
the housing and protection of electron- 
ics systems during operation, transit and 
storage. The new designs incorporate 
features which reduce weight yet pro- 
vide load-carrying characteristics with 
as high as 15 to 1 payload/weight 
ratio. Basic design of the improved 
Helicop-Huts consists of high strength 
aluminum skins bonded to aluminum 
framing with an epoxy resin adhesive. 
Space between the inner and outer skin 
is filled with a foamed-in place iso- 
cyanate core, the foam supplying 
strength and rigidity in addition to be- 
ing fire-resistant. Attesting to the dura- 
bility of the new shelters, one 350- 
pound unit containing simulated elec- 
tronic equipment was dropped 10 times 
from heights up to eight feet without 
damage to the unit or its contents. In 
actual helicopter transport tests, flat 
drops up to two feet were made with- 
out damage to either shelter or equip- 
ment. The shelters are built to mili- 
tary specification in sizes from 434" x 5’ 
x 6’ up to 6%’ x 644’ x 14 
an assured life of five years. 


and have 
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New prop-jet Grumman Mohawk demonstrated short 
take-off and landing abilities in maiden flight. 


Mohawk Passes Initial Test 


The Army’s new prop-jet observa- 
tion airplane, Grumman’s YAO-1 Mo- 
hawk, successfully demonstrated _ its 
short take-off and landing capabilities 
in its first test flight, the company re- 
ported. The new two-place plane is 
powered by a pair of Lycoming T53- 
L-3 prop-jet engines (each rated at 
1,005 eshp), features a 59-knot stall 
speed, and—despite its size (9,000 
pounds empty )—is designed to operate 
from small unimproved fields with rel- 
atively the same capabilities as light- 
weight, single-engine airplanes. The 
plane will be used by the Army for 
observation and surveillance purposes. 


Super Hercules Described 


A giant prop-jet “big brother” to 
the C-130 Hercules, capable of carrying 
25 tons of cargo across the Atlantic 
non-stop, was described to the World 
Congress of Flight at Las Vegas by 
Lockheed executive Robert I. Mitchell. 
He said the proposed “Super Hercules” 
will answer a need of aviation cargo 
leaders because it will be able to air- 
lift 39 tons of cargo at less than four 
cents a ton mile. The proposed plane 
will have a short-range cruising speed 
of 414 mph (maximum 425 mph) and 


a long-range cruising speed of 360-370 
mph. The Super Hercules will be pow- 
ered by four General Motors-Allison 
T61 prop-jet engines and will be able 
to transport 152 airborne troops or 116 
paratroopers. The plane will have out- 
standing take-off and landing perform- 
ance and will be able to use airfields 
anywhere. 


Communications Breakthrough 

A helicopter method of laying new 
multi-channel telephone cable at speeds 
five to ten times faster than previously 
were possible has been announced by 
the Army. The cable, 10 miles of 
which is packaged and hooked beneath 
a helicopter, can be laid at speeds up 
to 100 miles an hour, can span bodies 
of water and previously impassable ter- 
rain, and will provide vital combat 
communications links. The lightweight 
cable, which is packed in zigzag fash- 
ion to prevent snagging, can carry 96 
separate two-way conversations simul- 
taneously, eight times the capability of 
previous military lines. The new com- 
munications development was achieved 
through cooperation of the Army Sig- 
nal Corps and International Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Corp. 


Dawn of the ‘‘Cubist’”’ Era 


A new process which already has 
produced radios as small as sugar ‘cubes 
and promises a tenfold reduction in 
the size and weight of many military 
devices has been announced by the 
Army and Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, the prime contractor. Basic com- 
ponent of this scientific revolution is 
the tiny micro-module—a circuit build- 
ing block which measures only one- 
third of an inch on each side--27 of 
which can be compressed into one 
cubic inch, These minute units will be 
taking over the vast range of jobs up 
to now performed by transistors and 
other small electronic parts. The mili- 
tary logistics complex for supporting 
highly mobile, widely dispersed forces 
of the Army is expected to be simpli- 
fied by micro-modules, and the units 
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SYLVANIA systems...IN COMMUNICATIONS 


Plasma, Ionization, Breakdown Effects, Deionization and Propagation 
studies are adding new strength to space communication systems 


Forging new electronic links to outer space 


Sylvania Electronic Systems is now 
applying important new knowledge 
and experience to the formidable 
problems of space communications. 


New TECHNIQUES have been devel- 
oped as a result of depth studies in 
plasma energy transfer, electro-mag- 
netic breakdown, and ionization and 
deionization phenomena. Greater 
understanding of these phenomena 


Sylvania Electronic Systems 


A Division of Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


63 Second Avenue, Waltham, Mass. 
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is producing vital links essential to 
stronger communication chains. 

This applies equally whether in- 
formation exchange is between satel- 
lite and earth, control center and 
drone, or any air to air, ground to air, 
or ground to ground system; from ship 
or land, UHF or VHF, voice or data. 

In space communications, as in 
every major area of communications 
and electronic systems, Sylvania can 


assume full responsibility for program 
management from system analysis to 
research and engineering, product de- 
sign, and through production. 





Sylvania welcomes the opportunity to 
outline its special talents and capa- 
bilities to you or your organization 
personally. Simply address your in- 
quiry to the address below. 


¥SYLVAN IA 


Subsidiary of 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & E Lectronics (6S) 





will be able to save critical space and 
weight in future satellite systems and 
rockets. The micro-module program, 
under way since April 1958, marks the 
beginning of the “cubist” era in elec- 
and_ eventually 
bring to homes, commerce and industry 
such futuristic developments as wall 


tronics promises to 


to-wall television and pocket-sized 
record players and recording machines. 


Aluminum Vehicle Evaluated 


Four experimental Willys cargo-per- 


sonnel carriers, made largely of alu- 


minum, are now being evaluated at 
\berdeen Proving Ground and Fort 
Knox. The new lightweight (GVW 
4,000 pounds vehicle is powered by 
a 100-hp air cooled aluminum engine. 
he platform type carrier has six seats, 
four of which fold into the platform 
to convert the vehicle from a_person- 
nel carrier to a truck. Dubbed the 
XM443E1, the new Willys jeep-like 
unit is rugged and versatile and has 
the highest load ratio to total weight 
of any tactical military vehicle in its 
weight classification. 


Tank Device Aided Skate 

The Navy’s atomic submarine Skate 
benefited from “night sight” in its re- 
cent trip to the North Pole because 
of a device developed for Army tanks. 
Similar to a television camera, the 
super-sensitive night viewing device 
gave the Skate’s crew a submariner’s 
view of the ice above and permitted 
surfacing at safe locations. The “night 
viewer,’ said to be one of the greatest 


developments in its field, primarily was 
developed for mounting in Army tanks. 
Inter-service cooperation between the 
Army and Navy during the polar jour- 
ney made it possible to evaluate the 
“night eyes.” The unit was developed 
under a program involving Army Ord- 
nance, Bendix Aviation Corp., and 
General Electric Co. 


Schools on “Inflation” 


Goodyear Aircraft Corp. has com- - 


pleted the first of several planned 
training schools to instruct military 
personnel in the inflatable fabric air- 
craft being produced for Army and 
Navy field evaluations. Additional 
courses will be held at Fort Rucker, Ala., 
and Quantico, Va., to provide students 
with complete application and check- 
out of the Inflatoplanes. The courses 
will consist of a complete orientation 
and description of the aircraft, spare 
parts and ground support equipment; 
practical work in servicing, rigging and 
engine starting as well as maintenance 
and installation of various landing gear 
systems. On the final day of the one- 
week course, two students—working as 
a team—unpackage an Inflatoplane, 
prepare it for flight, then repackage it 
for storage. 





HOT SPARKS 
The Hughes 269A lightweight, two 


man helicopter has passed airworthiness 
requirements and has been awarded “type 
certification” by the Federal Aviation 


Quick changeover of Willys’ experimental vehicle from personnel carrier to truck is demonstrated by Army 
team. Four of the six seats fold into the platform. 


Agency. Under development for three 
years, the economical helicopter is now 
being evaluated by the Army for use as 
an observation plane. The 269A is pow- 
ered by a Lycoming 180-h.p. engine, has 
a gross weight of 1,550 pounds, carries 
a useful load of 635 pounds, cruises at 
85 m.p.h., has a service ceiling of 11,000 
feet and a range of 195 miles. 


The Saco-Lowell Shops, Inc., Boston, 
has been awarded a $2.7 million con- 
tract for the manufacture of 5,835 M-60 
machine guns. The M-60, which fires a 
7.62mm NATO cartridge, eventually 
will replace the three existing .30-cali- 
ber machine guns. 


A $1 million-plus follow-up contract 
for the manufacture of wings and elevons 
for the Army’s Hawk missile has been 
given to Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, 
Texas by Raytheon Manufacturing Co., 
designer and prime contractor. The Hawk 
is an all-weather surface-to-air missile 
which can seek out and destroy invaders 
even at treetop level. Temco’s original 
contract for the manufacture of Hawk 
components was entered into with Ray- 
theon in 1958. 


Philco Corp. has received a $3 million 
Army contract to build 700 AN/GRC- 
19 radio sets, which are capable of trans- 
mitting (1.5 to 20 mc) and receiving 
(.5 to 32 mc) voice, radio teletype, and 
radio telegraph signals. The units (three 
feet long, 12 inches high and 15 inches 
deep) are designed for use in jeeps, 
tanks or trucks as ground communica- 
tions equipment and have automatic tun- 
ing by single-switch selection. 

Bell Helicopter Corp., Fort Worth, 
Texas, has reported that its X-3 converti- 
plane has made a successful shift of gears 
in flight, making it the world’s first VTOL 
(vertical take-off and landing) aircraft 
to accomplish this feat. The gear shift 
is used to obtain high efficiency in cruise 
flight by reducing propeller rotational 
speed by 40 per cent. The shift in gears 
is made after the airborne X-3 tilts its 
twin prop-rotors forward from lifting to 
propelling position. 


The Army Engineers have come up 
with a new idea to “iron out” highway 
and airport runway debris problems. 
The engineers have signed a $230,000 
contract for magnetic road sweeping 
equipment with Consolidated Diesel Elec- 
tric Corp. The equipment can clear run- 
ways of ferrous objects by means of a 
powerful electro-magnet capable of lift- 
ing and carrying away a 500-pound steel 
plate while the four-wheeled tractor-type 
vehicle is traveling at five miles an hour. 
The power to energize the magnet is 
derived from a five-kilowatt, 120-volt DC 
generator which is driven by a power 
take-off. 
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ae ...more than experienced engineering, 
what goes “4 . ; : more than parts, plans and programs. 
os ‘ At Librascope, it is the ability to inte- 
anto a , , . grate components and brain-power into 
: .- . . 3 workable computer systems for the 
computer Ne ; s ; accurate translation of data. 
“4 ‘ ' Librascope engineers attain optimum 
system cocccces mm 5 he Te eB system accuracy by weighing problems 
; ‘ te in terms of inputs available and outputs 


required to provide reliable answers. 


This process, from concept to reality, 
has unlimited room for expression at 
Librascope where facilities including 
field test and simulation laboratories 
cover hundreds of thousands of square 
feet... where research—development of 
electronic, electro-mechanical, magnetic 
and optical computing techniques is a 


continuing, progressive program. 





What goes into a Librascope computer system represents the best ‘ 
experience of two decades. For full details on how Librascope can 
GENERAL 


anticipate and solve your computer and control problems, write... IBRASCOPE PRECISION 


For information on career opportunities at Librascope, COMPANY 
write Glen Seltzer, Employment Manager. 
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REGISTRATION 
ADVANCE REGISTRATION 


Members of the AUSA may register in advance during the 
period 1 June through 15 July. 

All advance registration and ticket purchases will be confirmed 
by mail. Registration badges and tickets will be available at 
the AUSA Registration Desk in the lobby of the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel after 1200 hours, 2 August. 

Refunds for advance registration and advance ticket purchases 
will be made if notice of cancellation is received by the AUSA 
before 2 August. 


REGISTRATION 


The prices for registration and for tickets required to attend 
the social functions are listed on the coupon below. Military 
and civilian personnel of the Armed Services are eligible to 
register and purchase tickets to the social functions at the 
military rate. 


Registered members may bring guests, including ladies, to the 
luncheon on 4 August and to the annual banquet on 5 August. 
The reception is limited to registered members of the AUSA 
only. ALL TICKETS PURCHASED FOR GUESTS WILL BE AT 
THE CIVILIAN RATES. 


INFORMATION 
ADVANCE REGISTRATION COUPON 


Advance registration may be accomplished by completing and 
forwarding the coupon below showing ful! mailing address 
your qualification as a military or civilian registrant, and the 
number of tickets desired for each event. Payment in full for 
registration and tickets desired must accompany the advance 
registration application. 


July 15 is the deadline for acceptance of advance registration 
applications. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations must be made directly to the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington 8, D. C., or hotel of your choice. Military 
rates are available at the Sheraton-Park Hotel to those persons 
in uniform or who present active duty ID cards when checking in 
AUSA cannot accept requests for hotel or military billet reserva- 
tions. 


MILITARY QUARTERS 


Military personnel desiring these accommodations should write 
to: Headquarters, Military District of Washington, Att: G-1, 
Washington 25, D. C. by July 20. 


REGISTRATION COUPON 


ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 
1529 Eighteenth St., N. W. 


<— Make Checks 
Payable to 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed please find $ 


in payment of my registration for the 


1959 Annual Meeting and tickets indicated below: 


Function Quantity 


Desired 
Registration 
Reception (3 August)* 
Luncheon (4 August)* 
Banquet (5 August )* 
AUSA membership 


Unit Price 
Mil.** Civ. 


Amount 


$1.00 
3.00 


$ 3.00 
4.00 
6.00 

10.00 
5.00 


4.50 
7.50 
5.00 


*Separate tickets are required for each social function. 
**Includes civilian employees of the Armed Services. 





(print or type) 


ADDRESS 


(Rank or title of position 





(print or type) (street) 


(city) 


FULL PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY THIS APPLICATION 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


Army's Book of Facts 


THE ARMY ALMANAC: A Book of Facts Con- 
cerning the United States Army 
The Stackpole Company, 1959 
797 Pages; Index; $8.95 


ved hy 

Witcarp Wess, Armor, USAR, 
iF » is ( hief of the Stack and Reader 

Division of the Lib: 


Col 
ary of Congress. 


In 1950 the Department of the Army 
published The Army Almanac: a Book 
f Facts (¢ the Army of the 
United States. a revision of that 
ork published commercially in 1959 
by The Stackpole Company, formerly 
the Military Publishing Com- 
pany. 


ynicerning 


This 1S 


Service 


It is, as its subtitle implies, encyclo- 
pedic in nature and is a useful and com 
pact compendium of information 
cerning the Army of the United States. 
For example, if one is interested in the 


con 


iverage daily medical non-effective rates, 
tabulation for the 
vears 1952-1957 by month and by cause. 


page 279 shows a 
Or, if interested, page 674 has a succinct 
history of the 80th Infantry Division. 
Pay tables, ceremonial for military fu 
nerals, decorations, lists of general officers 
adminis 
are quickly available 


ind endless details of military 
tration and history 
n this one volume. 

Sometimes it is necessary to read the 
small print of footnotes rather carefully. 
[he list of divisions participating in as 
sault landings given on page 635, for 
example, does not list the 7th Infantry 
Division as participating at Leyte. How 
ever, a footnote explains that this means 
that the Division Headquarters was not 
bronze arrowhead for the 
although its regiments may 
Okinawa is not listed as one of 
the assault landings but a footnote ex- 
plains that elements of certain divisions 
participated in the “Ryukyus” campaigns. 
In the Record of Combat Units overseas, 
time 1s computed from the date of the 
arrival overseas of Division Headquarters 


awarded a 
landing 
have 


which may have been preceded by ele- 
ments of the Division) and commanders 
are listed only for overseas service. The 
organic components of divisions are set 
forth in tabular form at the beginning 
of the chapter. 
The index 
armored groups or to amphibian tanks 


discloses no reference to 
or tractors. 

Despite such minute details the work 
remarkable breadth of 


has a coverage. 


80 


It has both a name and a topical index. 
bound and set in 
tvpe face. This is an extremely important 
only to 


It is sturdily a clear 


concern not 
reference librarians, but also to individual 


reference tool, of 


ficers and men. 


Spiritual Boldness Won 


SINAI VICTORY 
By Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall 
William Morrow & Company, 1958 
280 Pages; Maps; Index; $5.00 
Reviewed by 
Capt. Martrxn BLumenson, USAR, ci 
vilian historian in the Office of the 
Chief of Military Histor) 
casional contributor to Army. 


and 0c 


To everyone who has ever read any 
thing by General Marshall Cand what 
soldier hasn’t?) it will come as no sur 
prise that his latest book is exciting as 
well as instructive, extremely readable 
and informative, fast-paced but thought 
ful. 

Like his other works, it is about men 
in combat have 
expect, it paints a picture of the larger 
battle along with intimate 
men under fire. Only an 
of war and its appli 


and, as we come to 
aspects ot 
portraits ot 
expert in the art 
cation could have understood so well what 
happened; only an expert in the art of 
the written word could have presented it 
so vividly. A professional in both fields, 
General Marshall gives us a stirring ac 
count, authentic and authoritative. 

Maps and drawings are clear, unob 
trusive, and helpful. 

[he story is about the breathtakingly 
swift campaign in Sinai during the 
autumn of 1956, when the Israeli Army 
defeated the Egyptian forces east of the 
Suez. [Part of it was published in the 
March 1957 issue of Army.] It is con 
cerned more with “what a few men 
thought and dared to order than 
what many men did.” Written from the 
Israeli point of view, it is an account 
of the “fighting character of the victor.” 

The focus on character reflects Gen 
eral Marshall’s explanation of the major 
achievement of the campaign—the great 
mobility of the Israeli Army. How did 
nine regiments conquer a wasteland of 
sawtoothed mountain ranges and desert 
sand half the size of Nevada in less than 
a week? How did such slender forces 
overcome the barriers of terrain and space 
and move farther in the attack in less 
time than any other combat unit in his 
torv? How did the Israeli Army launch 


and sustain its phenomenal striking pow 
er? 

General Marshall finds the answers in 
the realm of the human spirit. The Is- 
raeli Army, he says, was able to main- 
tain the momentum of its offensive power 
because it extended the limits of military 
daring. Extraordinary boldness marked 
the planning at all levels. Decisiveness 
distinguished the actions. An extreme 
vigor characterized all ranks. 

The basic reason: “undeviating per- 
formance of the task.’’ The fundamental 
doctrine: “I-command-you-obey.” 

These are far from startling conclu- 
sions. But this is exactly General Mar- 
shall’s point. The mobility was generated, 
he states, not out of machine power but 
rather out of unanimous and unhesitating 
acceptance of a fighting doctrine that 
unified soldiers in the hour of crisis. 

Impressed with the unusual physical 
endurance of the troops, General Mar- 
shall says it came as the “by-product of 
sustained spiritual boldness.” An addi- 
tional but necessary ingredient was lead- 
ership by all unit commanders that was 
acutely sensitive to the limits of the 
physical performance of their men, lead- 
knew when it more im 
portant to rest than to attack. Notes on 
training, appended to the text, are sig- 
nificant in this connection. 

One complaint must be registered. A 
framework for the action is lacking. War 
does not occur in a vacuum, and yester 
day’s headlines are easily forgotten. A 
brief account of the factors that led 
Israel to its decision to attack and a 
summary of the postwar results would 
have been welcome. 

The victory in Sinai is a case study 
in support of an argument General Mar- 
shall has maintained for a long time: that 
man is the ultimate and supreme weap- 
on. The Sinai campaign seems to prove 
his contention. Disparaging “the illusion 
that the foundation of decisive power is 
formed of superior matériel,” decrying 
the exaltation of “super weapons” and 
the quest for “technological sensation,” 
doubting that “man himself, his ability 
to endure, his readiness when trained to 
match courage with courage, no longer 
weights the balance in human affairs,” 
he makes in his story of the “small and 
rather old-stvle war’ in Sinai an ef- 
fective reply to those who believe that 
the power of the missile has superseded 
the power of man, his spirit, his de 
termination and courage. 


ers who was 
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Inside Story of the A-Bomb 


THE GREAT DECISION 
By Michael Amrine 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
251 Pages; 


1959 

Illustrated; Index; $3.95 

The author of this review is thoroughly 
conversant with the development of 
the atomic bomb and the decision to 
use it against Japan. For reasons im- 
portant to himself he insists on an- 
onymity. 


Although dealing with the most im- 
portant decision of our time, this is not 
an important book. It contains little, if 
anything, that has not been said before 
in other works on the subject. Its many 
unsupported inferences deprive it of an 
authoritative ring. Yet, despite its short- 
comings, The Great Decision is inter- 
esting; it tells a gripping story-in a 
dramatic way. 

Michael Amrine has adopted the 
standard approach followed by most writ- 
ers on this subject. It is only natural, 
then, that he reaches the currently fash- 
ionable conclusion: that somehow with 
the bombing of Hiroshima the United 
States became morally bankrupt. 

Considerable attention is paid to the 
facts that, earlier in 1945, Japan had 
been putting out peace feelers and that 
she was already defeated and therefore 
anxious to surrender. As usual the les- 
sons of history are ignored: that such 


indications can be equally typical of vi- 
cious counterattacks; for example, the Ger- 
man counteroffensive in the Ardennes and 
the Hindenburg-Ludendorff offensive of 


March 1918. The theory is also ad- 
vanced that the war should have been 
brought to an end by diplomacy rather 
than by arms. No mention is 
made of the fact that until Hiroshima, 
diplomacy had been ineffective. 

Somehow, one cannot easily accept 
the “iffy” premises, as President Roose- 
velt used to say, which are the bases for 
latter-day criticisms of the decisions of 
President Truman, of Secretary Stimson, 
and of General Marshall, all of which 
had the full concurrence of Winston 
Churchill. 

We must not forget either that when 
President Roosevelt initiated the Man- 
hattan Project in 1942 as a major war 
effort, he did so with the intent that 
the bomb would be used. And we must 
not forget, as the author seems to, that 
these same scientists who at the last 
minute began to question the use of 
the bomb had been working for years 
to make that bomb possible. 

Of real concern to all military men 
is the effort in works of this sort to en- 
hance the prestige of the scientist at the 
expense of the military. No pains are 
spared to create the impression that mil- 
itary judgment cannot be trusted in im- 
portant decisions. Rather than face up 
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Selected Check List 
of the Month’s Books 


This run-down of some of the books received during the month preceding 
our deadline is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a 
monthly check list of the most important, useful and potentially popu- 
lar books. Any of these titles may be purchased through the Combat 


Forces Book Service. 


A DICTIONARY OF NAMED EF- 
FECTS AND LAWS. By D. W. G. Bal- 
lentyne & L. E. Q. Walker. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1959. 205 Pages; Illustrated ; 
$6.00. Describes concisely laws, principles, 
processes, axioms, theorems and diagrams 
relating to chemistry, physics and mathe- 
matics. For example: Archimedes’ Princi- 
ple, Beaufort Scale, Gresham's Law, Pythag- 
oras’s Theorem, Bowditch’s Rule, New- 
ton’s laws, hundreds of others. 


ELECTRONICS FOR EVERYONE. By 
Monroe Upton. Devin-Adair Company, 
1959. 386 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.95. 
Third edition of a work first published in 
1954. Electricity in action: TV, color TV, 
radio, radar, hi-fi and the rest—what they 
are and how they work. 

ENROUTE TO THE REDOUBT, Vols. 
IV ($2.20) and V ($3.00). By Col. Ralph 
E. Pearson. The WWII history of the 
318th RCT. Volume IV has details about 
people, companies, battalions and other 
units. Volume V includes names and home 
towns, MIA, WIA and KIA, with detailed 
index. 

EUROPEAN ARMOR: Circa 1066 to 
Circa 1700. By Claude Blair. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1959. 248 Pages; Illustrated ; 
Index; $7.00. The first general account of 
body armor in 50 years. The author has 
been with Tower of London Armouries 
and is now with the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Complete descriptions, with 300 
photos and drawings. 

THE FRENCH NAVY IN WORLD 
WAR II. By Rear Adm. Paul Auphan & 
Jacques Mordal. U. §S. Naval Institute, 
1959. 413 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; 
$6.00. The first comprehensive account in 
English. Operations and engagements in 
Continental France, Norway, Africa, and 
Indochina. A now-it-can-be-told book that 
discloses the many involved internal and 
international political maneuvers that took 
place in Vichy. 


to General Marshall’s unquestioned com- 
petence to decide such matters, Mr. Am 
rine neatly sidesteps the Chief of Staff's 
knowledge of both the power of the 
bomb and the requirements of the mil- 
itary situation which confronted the 
United States. Instead, he comments upon 
General Eisenhower's admitted ignorance 
of the entire project, inferring thereby 
that the responsible senior military ofh- 
cers did not understand the full impli 
cation of the bomb’s use. Even the 
splendid achievements of Captain W. S. 
Parsons, USN, an Annapolis graduate 
and a Regular Navy officer of some 27 
years’ service, are dismissed in a rather 
matter-of-fact way on the basis that he 


NEUROSURGERY, Volume I. Edited by 
Col. John Boyd Coates. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral, 1959. 466 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$5.00. The first of two volumes on neuro- 
surgery, in the Army Medical Department's 
history of WWII. Deals with administra- 
tive considerations and head injuries. A 
technical work, for the professional mili- 
tary surgeon 


RELUCTANT REBEL: The Secret Diary 
of Robert Patrick, 1861-1865. Edited by 
F. Jay Taylor. Louisiana State University 
Press, 1959. 271 Pages; Maps; Index; 
$5.00. The experiences of an articulate 
and practical Louisiana Rebel in the sieges 
of Port Hudson and Vicksburg, Shiloh, and 
the retreat from Atlanta. Interesting com- 
ments on Confederate logistics and supply 


RETREAT FROM GETTYSBURG. 
Thomas Yoseloff, 1959. 752 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Maps; Index; $4.95. Third volume 
in the popular-priced edition of Bagtles 
& Leaders, which this publisher revived 
No deletions from the full work. A bar- 
gain for Civil War buffs. The standard 
four-volume set ($30.00) was reviewed 
in ARMY, January 1957 


SECRET MISSIONS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. By Philip Van Doren Stern. Rand 
McNally & Company, 1959. 320 Pages; 
Index; $5.00. First-hand accounts by Pink 
erton, Lafayette Baker, Belle Boyd, John 
Maffitt, Admiral Porter, Tom Hines, John 
Taylor Wood, William Cushing, Harry 
Gilmor, and others. A fine commentary by 
Mr. Stern keeps the reader oriented 


SERGEANT BULL’S CABIN AND 
OTHER STORIES. By MSet William Pe 
terson. Comet Press Books, 1959. 44 Pages; 
$2.00. Four amusing stories by a retired 
master sergeant who survived Bataan 
Based on his own experiences, the author 
casts himself in the role of Bill Peterson 
protagonist of the stories 


was, after all, “a scientist in uniform.” 
Had this been the limit of his qualifica 
tions, it is more than doubtful whether 
he would have been entrusted with the 
heavy military responsibilities which he 
bore in the Hiroshima bombing. 

There is no doubt that the 
States would have emerged victorious 
from World War II in 1946 without 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, although our 
losses would have been heavy. But 1959 
finds us so organized, trained and 
equipped that we cannot stand up to 
any first-class power without heavy re 
liance upon nuclear weapons. We are 
faced today with the proposition that 
either America will win World War 
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TWO STANDARD TITLES 


at give-away prices! 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL 

(Vol. Ill only) 

by Kenneth P. Williams 

This is the volume of the series that 
covers Grant’s first year in the West; 
from Galena to the second day of 
Shiloh. 

First printing—perfect condition. 


Published at $7.50 $1.50 


CLOSING THE RING 
by Winston S. Churchill 


The fifth volume of Churchill’s His- 
tory of the Second World War; covers 
the period from the summer of 1943 
to the evening of 5 June 1944. 


Published at $6.50 $1.50 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 
1529 18th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





III with nuclear weapons, or she will 
lose without them. 

The first time we employed the atomic 
bomb against an enemy, the debate over 
the propriety of its use took place after 
the fact. If Mr. Amrine’s theories pre- 
vail, our next use of nuclear weapons 
would occur only after agonizing, time 
consuming debate. 


Guidon for Montgomery 


BATTLE FOR THE RHINE 
By R. W. Thompson 
Ballantine Books, 1959 
205 Pages; Illustrated’ Maps; Paper, $.50 


Reviewed by 

Major Josern H. Ewrne, Infantry, US- 
AR, who led a rifle platoon in Ninth 
Army's 29th Infantry Division in the 
drive to the Rhine, and wrote that 
division’s war history. 


The author of this World War II 
paperback carries the guidon for Field 
Marshal Montgomery in the debate over 
Allied strategy at the Westwall. R. W. 
Thompson, British war correspondent and 
military historian, has written a highly 
readable account of the six-month drive 
to the Rhine. He makes his points with 
strong conviction. Anticipating criticism, 
he pauses in his foreword to deliver a 
sharp rebuke to those of his critics who 
he expects will call him “anti-Ameri- 


can. 
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General Bradley is castigated for shift- 
ing the strategic center of gravity south 
of the Ardennes by sanctioning Gen- 
eral Patton’s Saar offensive, which “must 
be condemned as one of the most ir- 
responsible actions of the campaign.” 

The American command is charged 
with failure to appreciate sufhciently early 
the vital importance of the Roer River 
dams; and the 28th Division’s disastrous 
defeat at Schmidt, within a mile of 
Schwammenauel Dam, is traced to Amer- 
ican unawareness of the value of the 
area, and of German sensitivity to an 
attack there. 

Bradley is unquestionably the arch vil- 
lain of Thompson’s piece. He is blamed 
for failure to heed First Army’s daily 
intelligence warnings of the German 
build-up during the full week preceding 
the Ardennes counteroffensive; for push- 
ing the attack against the Roer dams in 
the face of these warnings; and for op- 
posing the shift of First and Ninth Ar- 
mies to Montgomery’s command during 
the Battle of the Bulge on the grounds 
that Montgomery was not an American. 

Thompson argues that sufficient weight 
should have been put behind Mont- 
gomery to permit him to force the main 
attack in the north, outflank the Sieg- 
fried line, and beat the Soviet armies 
to Berlin, thus striking “a blow for the 
future of Western Europe.” He saw this 
as a “military and logistical possibility” at 
the end of January 1945, but observed 
that such an operation would offend 
Bradley and Patton, and would not be 
tolerated by the American people. 

The second half of the book is de- 
voted principally to the British and 
Canadian offensive in the north in Feb- 
ruary and March 1945, “which drew the 
entire enemy reserve” and “cleared the 
road to Cologne for the U. S. Ist Army.” 

The main interest of Battle for the 
Rhine lies in its controversial quality. 
It is a stimulating book that is guaranteed 
to provoke discussion and rebuttal. 


Actions Speak—and How! 


THE SILENT LANGUAGE 
By Edward T. Hall 
Doubleday & Company, 
240 Pages; Index; $3.95 


1959 


Reviewed by 

Cor. H. D. Keun, Retired, who was 
G2 of Ninth Army in Europe and 
Army Attaché to Ireland, Assistant 
Commandant of the Strategic Intelli- 
gence School and instructor at three 
service schools. 


Practically everyone in the Army 
spends some part of his career abroad 
working with foreign people whose out- 
look on life differs vastly from ours. The 
author of The Silent Language high- 
lights what often happens on such duty: 
“Whenever an American moves over- 


seas, he suffers from a condition known 
as ‘culture shock.’ Culture shock is sim- 
ply a removal or distortion of many of 
the familiar cues one encounters at home 
and the substitution for them of other 
cues which are strange.” And: “Most 
people’s difficulties with each other can 
be traced to distortions in communication. 
Good will, which is so often relied upon 
to solve problems, is often needlessly dis- 
sipated because of the failure to under- 
stand what is being communicated.” 

The Army, like other government 
services, is making great efforts to pre- 
pare its people to avoid such shocks and 
to make this duty more effective and 
more pleasant. Dr. Hall’s book is a sig- 
nificant contribution to such preparations. 
It will prove particularly valuable to those 
who train or orient officers and men for 
duty in MAAGs, missions, attaché of- 
fices, and similar assignments. 

The author knows whereof he writes. 
He is an anthropologist who has travelled 
and worked abroad to develop principles 
and concepts for teaching U. S. repre- 
sentatives how to be more effective. He 
has done such teaching in, among other 
places, our Strategic Intelligence School. 
He now makes this subject his business. 
He describes his book as presenting “the 
technical tools for probing the secrets 
of culture” and outlining “both a the- 
ory of culture and a theory of how 
culture came into being. It treats cul- 
ture in its entirety as a form of com- 
munication.” In line with that concept, 
the book is concerned largely with com- 
munication. It is precisely this aspect 
which is particularly valuable to the 
Army. 

This study not only stresses the well- 
known adage that actions speak louder 
than words; it goes further and gives that 
adage practical significance. It shows, 
for example, how time, space, and order 
can and must be used to improve com- 
munication and understanding. As we 
would expect, it points out basic differ- 
ences in language and manners of speak- 
ing. It then goes on to show how they 
can be employed to achieve the best 
communication. 

Even more significant is the emphasis 
on the need to understand that learning 
is done differently in different cultures. 
“What complicates matters, however, is 
that people reared in different cultures 
learn to learn differently.” The instruc- 
tor training precepts taught at such 
schools as Benning and Leavenworth re- 
quire reassessment when one finds him- 
self assigned to duty in Iran, Vietnam, 
or Turkey. 

Hall also points out the importance 
of understanding the fact and nature of 
communication that takes place “out of 
awareness.” As he puts it: “Sentences 
can be meaningless by themselves. Other 
signs may be much more eloquent. . . . 
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This notion that there are significant 
portions of the personality that exist out 
of one’s own awareness but which are 
there for everyone else to see may seem 
frightening. The point, however, is a 
crucial one and will grow in importance 
as men begin to grasp its implications.” 

In the course of his analysis of these 
challenging views the author presents 
many striking examples which are of 
direct practical use to the man who 
wants to make his duty abroad more 
rewarding. 

Some readers may not agree that these 
matters can be treated in the scientific 
manner which Hall proposes. However, 
such disagreements do not diminish the 
value of the work. They simply serve 
to point up Hall’s contention that there 
is much work to be done in this field. 

Understanding the silent language and 
the characteristics of cultures should be 
of great value to students and practition- 
ers of leadership. Furthermore, since the 
silent language often reveals more than 
words, it is worthy of further study bv 
intelligence personnel. If your interest 
lies in either of these fields, or if you 
are concerned with preparing for duty 
overseas, you cannot afford to pass up 
this interesting little volume. 


Nerve-Numbing Exploits 


UNEXPLODED BOMB 
By Major A. B. Hartley 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1959 
272 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.95 


Reviewed by 

Cot. B. A. Sanorsky, Ordnance Corps, 
who was principal assistant to the U. S. 
mission on bomb disposal that went to 
England in 1942 and who became ad- 
viser to the Chief of Ordnance. 


Although almost 15 years have passed 
since the close of the world’s most devas- 
tating war, little, if anything, has been 
said or printed publicly about the nerve- 
numbing exploits of that exclusive fra- 
ternity known as Bomb Disposal. Until 
quite recently, just about everything about 
their work except the name was kept a 
tight secret. There was good reason for 
this. During the Battle of Britain the 
very word that a bomb had been disarmed 
or even that a British sapper had died 
in the attempt, was of value to the 
enemy. 

Recently the British Government re- 
laxed its security on the files of bomb- 
disposal activities in England. Major Hart- 
- ley was one of the original members of 
this gallant lot. His 16 years in bomb- 
disposal service add up to a lot of chilling 
incidents. In writing a history of British 
bomb-disposal experience, he has managed 
to weave into it many of the experiences 
of this band of intrepid men, which keeps 
his account from being simply history and 
statistics, 
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The layman as well as the serious mili- 
tary student will find this book interesting 
as well as informative. Major Hartley de- 
scribes in some detail the methods used 
to disarm the many varieties of fuzes used 
by the Germans, also the measures taken 
by the enemy to booby-trap many of the 
bombs dropped to prevent immuniza- 
tion, as well as to kill bomb-disposal 
experts. 

During 1940, when the rain of bombs 
came over London and other urban cen- 
ters, one of every ten failed to explode on 
impact. Though many were duds, some 
were equipped with clocked delay fuzes 
or devices sensitive to vibration. As a re- 
sult, all unexploded bombs had to be 
considered hazardous. 

In September of that year the hastily 
organized bomb-disposal organization was 
struggling with 3,759 known unexploded 
bombs. Many were in locations which 
blocked communications, transportation, 
and vital defense industries. During this 
period the life expectancy of a bomb- 
disposal officer was ten weeks! Amazingly 
enough, Major Hartley says, there is only 
one recorded case of request for assign- 
ment to other duty, even though these 
specialists could transfer after six months 
at this work. 

By the end of 1940 about 10,000 un- 
exploded bombs were recorded and ap- 
proximately 8,000 had been handled. The 
cost in casualties among BD personnel 
also ran high: 123 officers and men killed, 
67 wounded. 

The amount of skilled manpower that 
went into these disposal operations was 
staggering. The average 250-kilogram 
bomb buried itself about 15 feet. Many 
others, depending on weight, height of 
drop, soil structure and other factors, went 
down to from 30 to 40 feet. Major Hart- 
ley tells of one that was finally recovered 
60 feet below the surface, and offset 19 
feet from point of entry. Work on this 
one alone took from 6 November 1940 
to 28 February 1941. Many recovery jobs 
developed into major engineering efforts 
requiring pumping operations as well as 
serious shaft and tunnel work. 

Toward the end of the war, locating 
bombs with the use of electronic devices 
became more precise—to the extent that 
six bombs dropped by Zeppelins during 
World War I were also recovered. Al 
though 1,115 V-2 missiles were reported 
to have fallen on England, only four had 
to be handled as unexploded bombs. 

Major Hartley does not mention it, but 
early in the war all the British technical 
information, intelligence, as well as equip- 
ment design were made available to U. S. 
forces. In January 1942 a mission headed 
by Col. Thomas J. Kane, Ordnance Corps, 
went to England. Subsequently a BD 
school was established at Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground. The story of American bomb 
disposal should be an interesting one. 








A STATEMENT OF POLICY... 
concerning book publishing and 
hook sales by the Association 
of the United States Army 


For many years the Associa- 
tion of the United States Army, 
and one of its predecessors, 
published books of military in- 
terest. As a service to mem- 
bers, the Association also listed 
books of current interest, and 
sold these books (and others) 
to members at 10 per cent dis- 
count, postpaid. 

As AUSA grows it is neces- 
sarily directing its efforts into 
different channels. There has 
been a lessening of emphasis 
on our book activities because: 
> Over a period of years there 
has been a decrease in the use 
of the book service by our 
members; and 
» the space formerly devoted 
in ARMY magazine to long 
booklists has become much too 
valuable to devote to this pur- 
pose when such a small propor- 
tion of the membership has 
used the service. 


AUSA’s New Policy: 


» We will continue to serve 
our members by selling books 
by mail, and at a 10 per cent 
discount from list price. 


p> We will not advertise indi- 
vidual titles except: (a) titles 
published by the Association, 
and still remaining on hand, 
and (b) titles of other pub- 
lishers who pay the usual rates 
for advertising in ARMY. 

>» The book review columns of 
ARMY will continue to evalu- 
ate new books on military sub- 
jects, and with military impli- 
cations. 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1529 18th St, NW. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

















ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The Association of the U. S. Army shall be an organization 
wherein all who are in accord with its objectives may join 
in the exchange of ideas and information on military matters, 
and in fostering, supporting, and advocating the legitimate 
and proper role of the Army of the United States and of 
all its elements, branches, and components in providing for 
and assuring the Nation's military security 
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REPORT FROM AUSA CP 


As a result of the annual elections, the following mem- 
bers of the Council of Trustees, and members of the Advisory 
Board of Directors will take office in June 1959: 

President: Maj. Gen. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle 

Vice President: Samuel F. Downer 

Council of Trustees: Karl R. Bendetsen 

Edward H. Brooks 
Paul L. Davies 
Advisory Board of Directors (all reelected) : 
Dean Rusk 
William S. Paley 
Leonard K. Firestone 
Harry A. Bullis 
Jack Warner, Jr. 

The names of the other eight members of the Advisory 
Board elected to serve until June 1962 will be announced later. 

As this issue of ARMY goes to press, the revision of our 
1957 publication, The Security of the Nation, is being dis- 
tributed. 


Howard C. Petersen 
J. F. Clark 

Malcolm P. Ferguson 
Charles M. Spofford 


Thanks are in order to those members who have rendered 
assistance in our "You Have Been Recommended” promotion- 
al venture. Available figures reveal that in the period April to 
November 1958, we mailed “recommended” letters to 5,069 
persons whose names were submitted by current members. 
From these 5,069 letters we received 1,218 new memberships. 
This is certainly positive proof that the personal approach is 
by far the best method of increasing the strength of AUSA. 
We urge all members to send in names of persons who are 
or should be interested in AUSA. 

Another phase of our continuing membership campaign 
appears in this issue of ARMY. Notice the enclosed envelope, 
which appears beneath the cover, entitled: “HELP US— 
HELP YOU—HELP THE ARMY.” We know you believe 
in the objectives of AUSA (see page 88). We are providing 
the convenient, self-addressed envelope for your use in sign- 
ing up another member. When we double our strength we 
increase the possibility of realizing our objectives. Tell your 
friends about AUSA. Our slogan should be: “For every one 
of us, another one of us.” 

WALTER L. WEIBLE 
Lt. Gen., USA, Retd. 
Executive Vice President 


CHAPTERS 


ALAMO CHAPTER—Meeting on 24 March elected new officers in- 
cluding Brig. Gen. William J. Sutton, USAR, as President. Lt. Gen. 
Guy S. Meloy, Jr., CG, Fourth Army, addressed dinner meeting on 
importance of AUSA as a spokesman for the Army. 
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ALASKA SOUTHERN CHAPTER—Business meeting on 19 March amended 
by-laws, appointed nominating committee. 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER—Approximately 350 members and guests, in- 
cluding many wives of members, attended spring meeting at Fort 
George G. Meade. Principal address at dinner portion of the meeting 
was given by Maj. Gen. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, AUSA President 
A review by Fort Meade’s troops, a conducted tour of 3d Armored 
Cavalry museum, and a visit to Missile Master, rounded out the 
program. Lt. Gen. George W. Read, Jr., CG, Second Army, welcomed 
the Chapter and its guests to the post. 


CHICAGO AREA CHAPTER—Mecting on 7 April, prior to banquet of 
the Annual Military-Industrial Conference, reelected Chapter officers, 
and heard address by Lt. Gen. Walter L. Weible, Executive Vice 
President of AUSA 


EAST BAY CHAPTER—Board of Directors Meeting on 15 April covered 
wide range of subjects, including legislative matters, commercializing 
of the U. S. flag, California Cadet Corps, Armed Forces Day, Army's 
Birthday, and AUSA’s cooperation with West Point. 


FORT RILEY-CENTRAL KANSAS CHAPTER—Chapter members visited 1st 
Infantry Division in the field on 21 April to learn how a division 
operates under combat conditions. 


FRANKFURT CHAPTER—Gen. Clyde D. Eddleman addressed meeting 
on 25 March at Frankfurt Caserne on ‘“The Army in Limited War,” 
and touched upon the need for a strong AUSA. 


GREATER COLUMBIA CHAPTER—Charter approved by Council of Trus- 
tees, AUSA; membership is already well over 1,000 and still growing. 


GREATER LOS ANGELES CHAPTER—Board of Directors meeting at Bilt- 
more Hotel on 26 March appointed committees to welcome and assist 
VIPs visiting the area and planned for several membership meetings 
The Chapter sent a letter to General Taylor expressing appreciation 
for his outstanding services as Chief of Staff, U. S. Army. Brig. Gen 
John T. Honeycutt, CG, 47th Artillery Brigade, addressed luncheon 
meeting at Biltmore on 6 April. Chapter is a cooperating agency for 
Armed Forces Day Luncheon 


HEIDELBERG CHAPTER—A missile program, including a lecture by Col 
W.H. Brucker, CO, 32d Artillery Brigade, and two films plus some 
slides, marked meeting on 20 April at Patrick Henry Village, Heidel- 
berg. Program drew attendance of 279. Additional feature was demon- 


stration of occupation of position, and readying for firing, of a Nike 
Ajax 


MOUNTAINEER CHAPTER—Charter meeting held on 1 April heard 
Maj. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker, CG, XX U. S. Army Corps, discuss 
the Army's problems. Col. Arthur Symons, AUSA Secretary, presented 
charter to Lt. Col. E. V. Selby, Chapter President. Cocktail party and 
banquet drew more than 150 people, including good representation 


by wives of members 


NEBRASKA CHAPTER—Chapter Council and committee chairmen met 
on 27 March to plan programs and recruiting for coming year, as well 
as preparing receptions for VIPs coming to the area. The Chapter will 
cooperate with the XVI Corps speaking program to inform citizens 
about their Army. Progress 58, the report of the Secretary of the 
Army, will be used for a panel discussion on “What the Army 
Needs.’’ Lt. Col. Bruce Pierce, Redstone Arsenal, addressed Chapter 
on 15 April. Chapter has interested itself in question of adequate 
airlift for STRAC, and is taking appropriate action 


NIAGARA FRONTIER CHAPTER—Charter presented by Lt. Gen. Walter 
L. Weible, Executive VP of AUSA, on 22 April at meeting in the 
Sheraton Hotel, Buffalo. Lt. Gen. B. M. Bryan, CG, First Army, was 
principal speaker. More than 200 members and guests were present; 
Col. M. J. Krisman of the local Air Defense command was toast- 
master. Added feature was presentation of AUSA ROTC medals to 
Cadets Donald Glaser, Niagara University, and David A. Richards, 
Canisius College. Mr. William J. Regan is Chapter President. 


PALM BEACH CHAPTER—Commander Chapin, President of the Naval 
Reserve Association, addressed meeting on 8 April on the threat of 
Communism. Committees on Nominations and Auditing were ap- 
pointed 


PIKES PEAK CHAPTER—Chapter, with 2d Battle Group, 13th Infantry, 
handled the program for the Sertoma Club at luncheon on 26 March. 


JUNE 1959 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEX. Lt. Gen. G. S. Meloy, Jr., CG, Fourth Army, speaks to 

Alamo Chapter during recent quarterly meeting. Others are, left to right: Capt. 

Robert Graf; Brig. Gen. W. J. Sutton, newly elected Chapter President; Lt. Gen. 
John H. Collier, former CG, Fourth Army. 


BLACKSBURG, VA. Queen Becky Robinson is presented with a bouquet of roses 
by Maj. Gen. John M. Devine, Commandant of Cadets at VPI, during Military Ball 
held on 7 March. (Tech Studio Photo) 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE. Prof. A. V. S. Pulling, of Idaho State College faculty and 
noted conservationist, demonstrates to Idaho State Company during lecture on 
development and employment of military firearms. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. New officers of George Washington Chapter. Left to right: 

Henry Handler, reelected Secretary; Col. John V. Hinkel, Second Vice President; 

Col. Francis $. Gabel, President; Maj. George L. Withey, Treasurer. Mr. William 
G. Whyte of U. S. Steel Corporation was elected First Vice President. 
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J D. Ackerman, Chapter President, was guest speaker; 3d Battle 
Group displayed communications equipment. This type of program 
is scheduled for every service club in the Pikes Peak area, and is 
bringing to the Chapter many high-type members. Kiwanis 100 percent 
effort resulted in 37 memberships. Another membership “gimmick’’ 
is “Membership Days,”” in which each day a downtown block makes 
the effort for 100 percent AUSA membership. This effort ties in with 
Fort Carson displays, free soft-drinks for passers-by, and advertising 
tie-ins by the merchants concerned. First block to go 100 percent 
brought in 50 memberships 


SARASOTA-BRADENTON CHAPTER—Film, “The MacArthur Story,”’ 
was well received by members at meeting on 31 March. Chapter 
passed resolution asking for earlier orders for Reserve personnel at- 
tending 15-day training periods, and made plans for Armed Forces 
Day 


SOUTHSIDE VIRGINIA CHAPTER—Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau spoke 
to Chapter on 3 April at meeting attended by more than 300 members. 
General Trudeau stressed the contributions that Fort Lee and the 
State of Virginia are making to Research and Development and na- 
tional defense in general 


3D ARMORED DIVISION CHAPTER—Recognizing the many 100 percent 
units in the Chapter, meeting on 3 April learned that membership 
had increased 1,299 since the end of 1958. A plaque was voted for 
2d How Bn, 3d Artillery, the first 100 percent unit in the Division. 
Honorary memberships were presented to seven outstanding division 
soldiers. Lt. Gen. Gordon Rogers, CG, VII Corps, spoke on the im- 
portance of armor in modern warfare. Combat Command A presented 
a program of square dancing and country music for the social side of 
the program. Annual Meeting on 20 April elected new officers; 
followed by social hour 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER NO. 1—Dinner and social hour pre- 
April at which Mr. Walter Williams, former 
Under Secretary of Commerce, was principal speaker. Mr. Williams 
warned of the dangers of recognizing Red China, and spoke on the 
requirements for a lasting peace. More than 200 members and their 
wives, including many distinguished guests, attended the meeting, 
which also approved seven resolutions covering Army manpower, 
Army maintenance and modernization of matériel, Nike-Zeus develop- 


ceded meeting on 17 


ment, allocation of funds for surface-to-air missiles, maintenance of 
STRAC at full strength, maintenance of Guard and Reserve strengths, 
and pay of retired personnel. Entertainment was by the Cliff Dwellers 
Choral Group of Tacoma 

The Chapter’s Military Academy committee is most active. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY CHAPTER—Chapter has sponsored an essay 
contest among high-school students in the County on subject: “Why 
the Army is Indispensable to the Nation's Security.” 
of savings bonds in $100, $50, and $25 denominations 


Prizes consist 


ROTC COMPANIES 


CHIEFTAIN COMPANY, Seattle University—Charter meeting on 
April; Maj. Gen. Francis M. Day, CG, X Corps, presented the charter 
to Cadet Maj. John J. Bird. Among the special guests present were 
Mr. Joseph Sweeney, President of Seattle Chapter, AUSA; Rev. 
Robert Rebhahn, S. J., dean of students at Seattle University, and Lt. 
Col. Michael J. Dolan, PMS1 


CITADEL COMPANY—Proceeding with its study of the Principles of 
War, Citadel Company at meeting on 9 April studied Rommel’s second 
offensive and the battle of El Alamein. Company is coordinating an 
extensive Summer Camp Orientation program, which includes visits to 
Fort Jackson 


COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY—Col. Elwood L. Nye, USA, 
Rtd., spoke to more than 300 persons, including many guests 
of the Company, on “Custer'’s Last Stand’’ at meeting on 8 April. Resi- 
dents of Fort Collins, as well as University students, were in the 
audience. The Company has accepted the project of setting up the 
ROTC display for College Days celebration. 


DAKOTA COMPANY, North Dakota Agricultural College—Maj. Gen. 
Jim Dan Hill, President of Wisconsin State College, was the principal 
speaker at Dakota's annual banquet on 31 March. More than 160 
members and guests heard General Hill emphasize the importance of 
the individual in the age of pushbutton warfare, and the need for col- 
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lege-trained men to be the leaders of the new age. Among guests at- 
tending were Maj. Gen. and Mrs. Briard Johnson, CG, XIV U. S. 
Army Corps, and Dr. & Mrs. Fred S. Hultz, President of North Da- 
kota Agricultural College. 

April meeting heard Dr. Enrique Unite, interning at Fargo, speak 
on his experiences as a guerrilla in the Philippines. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE COMPANY—Company-sponsored trip to Aber- 
deen Proving Ground was successful. Meeting on 14 April viewed 
two films on missile testing. 


EDMUND R. WALKER COMPANY, University of Connecticut—Installa- 
tion meeting for new officers held on 2 April. Company physical train- 
ing program is still in progress. 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE COMPANY—Planning meeting for social 
dance and later Military Ball held on 20 March. 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE COMPANY—New officers took office at 26 
March meeting. Eight applicants for membership were accepted. 


ILLIN| COMPANY, University of Illinois—Dean Hannah of the College 
of Agriculture spoke to the Company on 1 April on D-day, 1944. 


JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY COMPANY—WNew officers elected at meet- 
ing on 13 April. 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY COMPANY—Capt. Edward Q. Deacy, Company 
Adviser, gave a short talk on STRAC at meeting on 31 March. 


LOYOLA COLLEGE COMPANY, Baltimore, Md.—New officers elected at 
meeting on 3 April. 


LOYOLA OF THE SOUTH COMPANY, Loyola University, New Orleans, 
La.—Col. Donald E. MacDonald, President of New Orleans Chapter, 
AUSA, presented the Company charter at ceremonies on 4 April. Lt. 
Col. Marion B. Noland, PMST, presented membership ribbons to 
sixteen members of the Company. 


MOCCASIN COMPANY, University of Chattanooga—April meeting had 
as invited guests members of Federal inspection team, plus officers 
from other universities. Elected new officers, and admitted nine new 
members. Film, ‘““Remagen Bridge,” rounded out program. Col. Sam 
J. Rasor, PMST, University of Tennessee, and chief of inspection 
team, wrote the Company to compliment it on the meeting. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY—Licutenant Thomas, Assist- 
ant PMST, presented a program on parachute training, illustrated by 
personal movies and stills, at meeting on 2 April. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS COMPANY—The Company won the 
national AUSA prize competition for the best letter describing Com- 
pany activities; announcement was made by national headquarters on 
20 April. New officers elected at meeting on 30 March. Company's 
Anniversary Ball, held on 4 April, was a signal success. During can- 
dlelight cake-cutting ceremony at the Ball, membership certificates 
were presented to new members 


MSgt. Raymond Edwards, right, pours out applications from 
3d Medium Tank Battalion, 68th Armor, for membership in Pikes Peak Chapter, 
while MSgt. George A. Rein attempts to count them. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY—Company presented 
engraved sabers to two outstanding pledges—Cadets Richard C. Niely 
and John F. Detwiler—at meeting on 2 April. Although it was con- 
templated that only one saber would be presented, both winners were 
so outstanding that the award was doubled. Dr. Kent Forster, Profes- 
sor of European History at PSU, spoke on Military Diplomacy, and 
conducted a question-and-answer session after the talk. Seven pledges 
were initiated 


ROBERT E. SYLVEST COMPANY, Northwestern State College—Films on 
Ninth Army and Third Army provided the program portion of 
2 April meeting. Film, “The Big Picture,’ was shown at 16 April 
meeting 


SIOUX COMPANY, University of North Dakota—Films on airpower 
and current events, and election of officers, marked 6 April meeting 


at Grand Forks VFW Club 


SOONER COMPANY, University of Oklahoma—New officers elected at 
meeting on 8 April; members voted also to accept freshmen into 
Company 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE COMPANY—A film on USSR 
added interest to the Company's regular business meeting on 22 April 


AUSA MEDAL AWARDS 


THROUGH 30 APRIL 1959 
ROTC Cadets 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute: Paul M. Julich; Bordentown Mili- 
tary Institute: Daniel N. Larusso; Boston College: Paul D. Cam- 
panella; Brown Military Academy: Richard E. Boyen; Bucknell 
University: Franklin Ellis Harley; Carnegie Institute of Technology: 
Alan Watson Rice; Colorado School of Mines: John Joseph Selters ; 
Cornell University: Mitchell N. Gitin. 

Dartmouth College: Martin Lewis Budd; Dickinson College: 
Howard J. Maat; Florence State College: Jerry Donald White; Fur- 
man University: John P. McBennett, Jr.; Hampton Institute: Hurl 
Richmond Taylor, Jr.; The Johns Hopkins University: Harold M 
Stoller; Marquette University: John R. Dunn; Midwestern Uni- 
versity: Paul K. Riley; North Carolina State College: Jesse Hobson 
Scott 

Norwich University: John Clark Higley, Reinhard Mann Lotz; 
Oak Ridge Military Institute: Harold Charles Woerner, Jr.; The 
Ohio State University: Theodore Carmen Forchione; Ohio Univer- 
sity: Ronald James Hay; Oklahoma State University: Donald G 
Ely, Harvey Beets; Pennsylvania State University: William C. West- 
gard, Robert J. Fetterolf 


Pratt Institute: Lawrence John Schumann; Providence College: 


David E. Ellis; Rose Polytechnic Institute: William C. Perkins; 
Spring Hill College: Francis J. McCormack; State University of 
South Dakota: Gene R. Bushnell; South Dakota School of Mines & 
Technology: Edward J. Bane; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: George A. Schnabel 

Stanford University: James H. McKibben; Tennessee Military 
Institute: Karl Frederick Yena; Tennessee Polytechnic Institute: 
john Thornton Loggins, Tennessee Sylvia; Texas Western College: 
Alan Edward Powell; University of California: Donald P. Newell; 
University of California at Berkeley: Robert W. Hudson, Jr.; Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles: Kenneth K. Dixon. 

University of Colorado: Carl A. Yorimoto; University of Cin- 
cinnati: Ronald Edward Duderstadt; University of Idaho: Robert 
W. Meyers, Jr.; University of Kentucky: Chappel Ray Wilson; Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma: Jean D. Reed; University of Santa Clara: 
Jerry Patrick Soderberg; University of Scranton: Gerald P. Kutsop; 
University of Tennessee: Charles Kendrick Marsh, Jr. 

University of Toledo: Richard E. Dennis; University of Vermont: 
Alfred G. Peterson; University of Washington: Frederick N. Thorpe; 
Vanderbilt University: Carl Thomas Archbold; Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute: Kenneth Arnold Byrd; Westminster College: James 
D. Boggs; West Virginia University: Ralph A. Lewis; Youngstown 
University: Samuel J. LaLama, Jr.; Xavier University: Robert S. 
Nawalaniec 


ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS 
Security Agency Training Center & School: Maj. John E. Mik- 
kelsen; Signal School: Capt. Vincent R. Eberhart, Capt. Allan F 


Jose, Capt. John M. Cummings, USMC, Capt. Wallace W. Farns- 
worth, Capt. Charles M. Riseborough. 


JUNE 1959 


WURZBURG, GERMANY. Brig. Gen. David C. Lewis, left, outgoing President of 

3d Infantry Division Chapter, congratulates Lt. Col. Morris G. Rawlings on his 

election as First Vice President at annual meeting on 20 April. Col. Hubert D. 
Thomte, absent from meeting, was elected President. 


FORT KNOX, KY. Recruit Thomas M. Klope (left), 6th Training Company, and 

Recruit Edward D. Rettinger, 5th Training Company, 6th Armored Cavalry, re- 

ceive certificates of achievement for perfect scores in proficiency and PT 

tests. Presentation is by Col. Tracy B. Harrington, regimental CO, for Kentuckiana 
Chapter. 


FORT LEWIS, WASH. Distinguished guests at April meeting of Washington State 

Chapter No. 1. Left to right: Don Anderson, President, Tacoma Chamber of 

Commerce; Maj. Gen. Louis W. Truman, Post CG; Col. Edgar Wright, Jr., Presi 

dent, Fort Lewis Chamber of Commerce; J. M. Britten, President, Olympia Cham 
ber of Commerce. 


SEATTLE, WASH. Officers of Chieftain Company (left to right): Lt. Col. Michael 

J. Dolan, PMST; Cadet Phil Levan, First Sergeant; Cadet John Bird, Company 

Commander; Cadet Richard Starr, Second Lieutenant; Cadet Al Rinaldi, First Lieu- 
tenant; Lt. Col. N. S. Horner, Company Advisor from the faculty. 
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DO YOU THINK 
THESE ARE IMPORTANT? 





ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY OBJECTIVES FOR 1959 


1. An Active Army of one million officers and 7. Removal of weight and range limitations on 
men. Army aircraft. 


2. An Army National Guard of 400,000 officers 6. Action to maintain and increase Career In- 
and men. centives. 


3. An Army Reserve of 300,000 officers and men. U bn wuniig orienting poe 00 UNS, Se 
Inited States Military Academy. 

4. An increase in the rate of modernization of 10. Establishment of provisions to protect active 

and reserve personnel against arbitrary force-out and 

other breaking of faith with their unwritten service 

contracts subject only to faithful and competent serv- 


ice, 


the Army so as to insure qualitative superiority in 
weapons and equipment. 


5. Top priority in equipping the U. S. Army with 
sufficient transport aircraft to lift one-half of the 
Strategic Army Corps. 11. Maintenance of the separate identity of the 

services and insurance that all shall have parity of 

6. Full use of the Army’s proven capabilities in expression of their views in the highest executive 
land-based surface-to-air defense systems. and legislative councils of the Federal Government. 











We're sure you agree that these are vitally important. 


Here is what you can do to help. 


Join with the thousands of present members of AUSA who have pledged their full support to 
these objectives. Already our consolidated efforts helped us obtain passage of the Cordiner Committee 
recommendations which led to the pay raise for the Armed Forces. We've been able to fight off further 
encroachment into PX and commissary privileges. We led the battle to maintain the Army's team of scientists 
in the Army Ordnance Missile Command and to obtain acceptable Defense reorganization legislation. 


AUSA is the only organization that speaks for the whole Army and the millions of 
people who believe that a strong Army has a vital role in our National Security. 


We are just as effective in the accomplishments of these objectives as our strength permits. NOW 
is the time to build our strength. Membership in the Association costs only forty-two cents a month, 
and includes a subscription to ARMY, the monthly magazine of AUSA. 


HELP US—HELP YOU—HELP THE ARMY. 
Use the attached envelope to SIGN UP a friend. 


And be sure to renew your own membership promptly. 





AUSA MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA ITEMS 


As the Association of the United States Army grows in membership 
and public notice, more and more members are showing their pride 
in AUSA by using and wearing AUSA Insignia items. They are conver- 


sation pieces in any company. 


AUSA PLAQUES 


The lighter that is unconditionally guaranteed 
The standard of quality for lighters for military 


men, engraved with the official AUSA insignia for Gold-finished, molded Burwood, 13” in diame- 


ready identification or as a conversation piece ter. Perfect for den or office. 


Price to Members, postpaid ‘ $5.00 


YOUR PERSONAL MEMBERSHIP PACKAGE 


You may order these items (except decals) separately, but we recommend the complete 


package—one order, and you save 10%. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU GET IN YOUR MEMBERSHIP PACKAGE 


U.S. AND U. S. ARMY FLAGS, each 4” x 6”, gold-fringed, 
mounted on an ebonized-wood staff with a gilded spearhead. 
Staffs fit into a circular, ebonized-wood base. Each set comes 
in its own handsome box, so that it’s easy to give these flags 
as gifts. 


Price if ordered separately 


GOLD-FILLED LAPEL BUTTON, for wear with civilian 
clothes, always identifies you as an AUSA member. Buttons 
are 7/16” in diameter, and carry the Association seal. 


Price if ordered separately 


PLASTIC BRIEF CASE with plastic zipper closure in a hand- 
some dark green—stamped with the Association sea! in gold 
Size is 111/,’’ x 14”, big enough to handle your legal-size as 
well as letter-size papers. 


Price if ordered separately ......... Y 1.25 


ASSOCIATION DECALS, for your car windows, show the 
Association seal in gold. Value 10¢ each. You get two decals 
as part of your Membership Package. Decals cannot be or- 
dered separately in small quantities. For larcer quantity 
prices, write the Association. 


TOTAL VALUE OF SEPARATE ITEMS ABOVE 


PRICE TO MEMBERS FOR THE COMPLETE PACKAGE $4.00 


AUSA MEMBERS SERVICE 


1529 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








June Week, 1959, and AUSA salutes the United States 


Military Academy and its Corps of Cadets 





